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Mr. Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, has returned safely from his journeyings in 
the East. His travels in the Desert of the Exodus 
proved fuller of interest than he anticipated; and 
the details of some of his observations there will soon 
be laid before the readers of these pages. 


How to be a Christian in business is a question 
sometimes discussed in the prayer-meeting. It may be 
well to reflect that we are all Christians in business, 
if we are Christians at all; since we all sustain busi- 
ness relations with our neighbors. The question con- 
cerns not the commercial classes alone, but all the 
rest of us. The laborer, the mechanic, the teacher, 
the preacher, the professional man, are all exchang- 
ing their services for money or its equivalent ; there 
is a business side to every man’s life. " The lady who 
goes a-shopping is a Christian in business,—or ought 
to be. The same virtues that we demand of the 
trader we ought ourselves to possess; truthfulness 
and honesty and promptness and courtesy are re- 
quired of all Christians in their dealings with one 
another, whether they belong to the commercial class 
or not. 

In our judgments of men and women, and espe- 
cially of those of a bygone time, we should not forget 
that we may do them a real injustice by measuring | 





As we grow older we may well grow wiser and more 
critical; but let us not ungtatefully spurn the 
memory of those who have helped us when we were 
weaker’and more ignorant,—nor of those who bave 
helped’ the world ‘wiien it knew less than now, and 
therefore needed help all the more. 
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There’ is a helpful |! lesson ‘in the very title of a 
recent English book':, “The Other Half of the 
World,” in which, they author seeks to show the con- 
dition and needs of “the dark half of society.” 
After all that we hear and read on the subject, we 
may still miss a real personal apprehension of the 
fact that in our own town there is another world 
than ours, of whose society and customs and ways 
of looking at things we perhaps have no clear or 
full idea. Just as the moon always shows the same 
face, so does society seem monotonously respectable 
to those who do not put themselves in the way of 
seeing its dark side. Weare not bound to change 
places with our social antipodes, but we are bound 
to think of them, and what is more, to think with 
them, and to be able to look at life from their stand- 
point, that so we may the better measure their real 
needs. 


The comments of the secular press on the Revised 
Testament have in most cases been both reverent 
and intelligent; but a few newspapers, in discussing 
the subject in its various relations, have shown an 
amateur incompetence which would have been amus- 
ing under other circumstances. For instance, one 
journal which claims to represent American thought 
in an especial degree, closes an “able” editorial 
with » few pronouncements which are worth quoting. 
“Both the Old and the New Testaments,” it coar- 
teously admits, “are still, and will probably always 
remain, the most moving English ever written.” 
But it immediately goes on to say, with sadness, that 
“Its (sic) beauty as English is, to a certain degree, 
lost on most of us by familiarity with it at an age 
when style is still an unfelt force. Probably those 
only can appreciate it thoroughly who take up the 
Bible for the first time after reaching mental ma- 
turity. So that it may be said that the less the 
English Bible is used as a religious text-book the 
stronger is its hold likely to be on the popular mind 
as a great literary monument.” In other words, we 
ought to discontinue Sunday-schools, abandon family 
prayérs, and stop reading the Bible when any child 
comes to church, so that young people may “take it 
up for the first time after reaching mental maturity,” 
and give it a strong hold “on the popular mind as a 
great literary monument.” Setting aside the queg- 
tion whether a monument can take hold of anything, 
why, we may ask, should not the same line of reason 
ing be applied to Shakespeare, or Bunyan, or Milton? 
Adults enjoy and appreciate these authors more 
keenly than children ; therefore let us forbid young 


their achievements only by the standard of to-day, | | people to learn to like good English, but give them 


forgetting that their means and opportunities and | 


light were less than we enjoy. Matthew Arnold, 
when a young man, paid a visit to Sainte-Beuve, in 
the course of which he laughed at the claims of a 
French poet once famous, whom, he said, he could 
not bring himself to regard as of importance. “ But 








books for the first time at the age of twenty-five or 
thirty years, when they can understand them properly. 
And as far asthe Bible is concerned, the notion that 
it is for all must give way to the conclusion that it is 
not suitable for the little children of whom ia the 
kingdom of heaven, nor for the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, but for the mentally mature. And 





yet there will be some who will still maintain that 
education is a development, and that the Bible is a 
book which is known and prized in direct proportion 
as life grows toward it. And we might add that no 
very clear proof of the advantage of taking it up in 
mature life, for the first time, is furnished by such 


an editorial expression as that from which we have . 


quoted,—nor by the comments of still another journal, 
which laid before its readers copious extracts from 
the King James version, as samples of the revision, 
with the remark that they could note the changes 
for themselves. 





MACHINE WORK AND HAND WORK. 


The student of industrial economy has no more 
interesting and perplexing subject to consider than 
that of the relations between machine labor and 
hand labor. It is an attractive theme, too, for the 
general reader, who does not care to enter into the 
deeper questions it suggests, but who often wonders 
where, in this age of invention, the work of machines 
is to stop, and whether, by and by, there will be any 
need of hand work at all. We travel by steam; we 
send messages by telephone; we are clad in machine- 
made goods; in the furniture and decoration of our 
houses we make much use of mechanical products ; 
the very food we eat may be sown, and raised, and 
prepared for the table by inventors’ contrivances. 
And so, as we come to rely upon one machine after 
another, and see, in the field of inventive discovery, 
the absurd become the practicable, and the possible 
the indispensable, we ask ourselves where it all is to 
end, Shall we, at length, die and be buried by means 
of some patented device? 

And yet we see, as we look a little closer, that 
mechanism has limits which it cannot pass, notwith- 
standing its seeming powers. The world’s great 
statues are not those of the age of telephones and 
electric lights; they have come from the centuries 
long past. The great masters of painting or music 
are not of to-day ; the richest and rarest fabrics do 
not come from the huge modern factory ; nor is nine- 
teenth century architecture above that of the times 
when appliances were few. Even in such things as 
metal-working and book-printing, in which modern 
machinery would seem to lend most aid, we are not 
able to point out gains commensurate with the merely 
mechanical improvement. Machines have made the 
world brighter and better; have given to the poor 
the luxuries of the rich; have shown us the poverty 
and barrenness of the “good old times;” but still 
they have stopped short of the achievements of the 
handicraftsman, and have left to the patient individual 
toiler the best part of making the beauty and worth 
of the objects wherewith we surround ourselves. 
After all, we shall not discover any substitute for the 
brush of the painter, the chisel of the carver, or the 
deft fingers at the loom. 

The essential difference between hand work and 
machine work is that there is individuality in the one, 
and not in the other; that in one is the element of 
personal character — of hopes, and ambitions, and 
fidelity to a constantly rising ideal, while in the other 
there can be no more than the cold reflection of an 
individuality, and faithfulness to a single immovable 
plan. When we possess a picture that comes from 
the artist's owa hand, we feel that we own a part of 
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the artist himself—perhaps the best part of him. We 
look face to face upon a character with no interven- 
tion of middle-man or machine. This is a revelation 
of himself; it is one man's story of his inner being, 
or of an intrinsic part of it. He who values any ex- 
ternabobject which comes from the hand of man, val- 
ues it, for what of character and purpose he finds 
therein. If it lacks these, it is to the wise man poor 
and.unsatisfactory ; if it possessesthem, it is honored 
by him asa presentation of that which makes life 
worth living. And as there can manifestly be most 
of the maker’s character in that which comes from 
him most directly, it proves to be true, and must 
always prove true, that no mechanical contrivance 
can supplant, or compete with, direct individual 
work, 

What can be done by personal force and indi- 
vidual purpose in the things man makes, is of course 
not less to be recognized in that part of our influence 
which is more direct,—* face to face, as a man speak- 
eth unto his friend.” A part of our work, in life 
may not inaptly be called machine work, while a 
part is stamped with the individuality of the work- 
man, and varries with it a character of its, own, 
There is,-of course, a considerable share of our life’s 
doings which may properly be—must be—performed 
somewhat mechanically. Dr. Holmes once wrote of 
walking, under the title of “The Human Wheel, its 
Spokes and Felloes;” and as our hodies sometimes 
remind us of machines, so a part of our acts are like 
the workings of mechanism, and do not exhibit the 
most characteristic qualities of their doers. But not 
all our lives, nor the best part of them, are to be 
spent ina treadmill round of mechanical duties, so 
that our own acts shall be indistinguishable from 
those of others. The truest and noblest of our deeds 
iuust be marked with a distinguishing purpose and a 
special character, which shall exemplify and embody 
the purpose and character of ourselves. If we teach, 
it must be, in large part, by personal influence; for 
teaching is something more than a mere imparting 
of instruction—a guide-post can do that. If we warn 
and counsel, our words and our example must be 
made potent by a more personal and individual and 
living influence than that of a scarecrow or a wax- 
work at Madame Tussand’s. Be sure that, if you 
do your duty, your pupil, or your child, or your 
friend will remember you, as well as the words you 
spoke; that he wiil treasure that which you giye 
him, and will prize it for its individual qualities, 
that which it has of kinship with yourself, rather 
than for its superficial and mechanical resemblance 
to this or chat possession of others. 

Just as hand-work can adapt the means to the end, 
while machine-work must turn the same material to 
the same uses, so the influence of a personal force, if 
wisely exert>d, is always careful to note the time and. 
circumstance, the material and the need. Christ, a 
recent writer has said, “ was not content to deal with 
human nature in the mass. He was observant and 
studious of distinctions of character. . . . He taught 
Jairus by delay ; the woman with the issue, by pub- 
lic confession. He produced faith in the Jewish 
nobleman, and recognized it in the heathen centurion. 
He cured some gradually, others instantaneously ; 
some in the crowd, others privately ; some through 
the instrumentality of means,—the touch, or the 
spittle, or the clay,—others directly. Some sup- 
pliants he encouraged, others he seemed to hold at 
a distance. Some he bade go and show themselves 
to the priest ; others he sent away with his blessing.” 
And even the pagan Confucius owed much of his 
great personal and social influence to the impress of 
his personality and character on all that he did. In 
his choice of disciples he remembered, he said, that 
“ rotten wood cannot be carved ; a wall of dirty earth 
will not receive the trowel.” How this truth, in one 
way or another, has been received and acted on by 
the most potent teachers and leaders, the history of 
the world in all ages attests. Let him who would 
come to understand the possibilities of direct personal 
influence, exerted in accordance with a knowledge of 
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the ends aimed at and the people to be reached, study 
the epistles of Paul, and he will find a statement so 
clear and masterly that its high and true helpfulness 
would demand recognition, even though its inspira- 
tion were denied. And how Paul practiced what he 
preached, his life-work may attest. 

Just 28 we put into our own work, therefore, our 
best selves, our own highest individuality, shall we 
givéit both character and permanence. Those who 
see it and are influenced by it, will treasure it for 
its own sake and for what it represents. It may not, 
indeed, be “round and perfect as a star,” but 


“An influence unseen shall with it go, 
Its maker’s inmost character to show.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Now that the story of Israel’s oppression and exodus 
is to be studied in the, Sunday-schools, there is need of 
all the help we can get, in understanding the facts and 
the lessons of that story.. A New Hampshire inquirer is 
a representative seeker when he asks: 

Will you please tell us soon something about the best com- 
mentaries on Exodus? And what other books, of moderate 
cost, will be helpful in the study of that,book? _ What is the 
ordinary price of Brugsch-Bey’s Egypt, under the Pharaohs? 
Is it published in this country? I have the True Story of 
the Exodus, by F. H. Underwood, ‘You see I am a Yankee 
at asking questions. I hope it will not be a great trouble to 
you to answer them, 

Commentaries on Exodus are neither numerous nor 
extraordinarily excellent. Bush’s two volumes published 
a generation ago were very good for their day, but have 
been left behind by recent progress in exegesis and 
archeology. Murphy’s critical and exegetical com- 
mentary, although not equal to his previous work on 
Genesis, is a scholarly book showing careful elaboration, 
but it does not answer all demands either in the way of 
textual rendering or illustration from the monuments; 
and, besides, it is wanting in the felicitous tact which 
characterizes a born interpreter. Dr. Lange in the 
second volume of his Bibel- Werk, treats the subject with 
his usual fullness of matter and eloquence of style, but 
also with the fancifulness which is a drawback upon all 
his exegetical writings. His English translator, Profes- 
sor Mead of Andover, has rendered the German as per- 
spicuously as possible, and has occasionally added notes 
of great value. The only regret is that there are not 
more of these. The work of Canon Cook in the first 
volume of The Speaker's Commentary is excellent. Not 
being a continuous exposition of each verse, it is not so 
acceptable to those who are accustomed to that sort of 
detailed exposition, but so far as it goes it is marked by 
great thoroughness. It keeps especially in view the 
attacks of modern skepticism, and skillfully avails itself 
of the resources of Egyptology in refuting objections and 
vindicating those parts of the narrative which have 
always occasioned difficulty. The Introduction and the 
Essays in the Appendix are particularly valuable. Of 
other books than commentaries to throw light on the 
story of the exodus, The Desert of the Exodus, by Pro- 
fessor E. H. Palmer, is worthy of first mention. It isa 
record of journeys on foot through the wilderness of the 
wanderings, by a Christian scholar thoroughly competent 
for his work., It is without a peer in its peculiar field. 
An American reprint of it has been published by the 
Harpers at $3.00. Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine is 
also an admirable work, especially in its graphic descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. One of the latest publications 
in the same line is From Egypt to Palestine, by Presi- 
dent Bartlett of Dartmouth College. Though less scien- 
tific and less instructive a work than Professor Palmer’s, 
and less brilliars than Dean Stanley’s, it is ofa more 
popular character than either, and it contains helpful 


references to the work of other travelers in the same field. 


It is published by the Harpers at $3.50. Brugsch-Bey’s 
Egypt under the Pharaohs costs about $12.00, No 
American reprint of it has been issued, to our knowledge. 
We certainly do not recommend it to our readers to give 
light on the Exodus; far less should we commend 
Mr, Underwood’s re-hash of the writings of Brugsch. 
Of smaller works on the lands of bondage and the 
wanderings we know of none which equal Dr. Birch’s 
Egypt, and Major Palmer's Sinai, both in the admirable 
series of Ancient History fron™the Monuments, pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, and sold ‘by E. and J, B. Young & Co., New York, 
at seventy-five cents a volume. The student who is sup- 
plied with these books will have no lack of secular 
material for the intelligent study of the lessons of the 
next six months. 
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THE ROSE OF FAITH! 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 
I roatmed my. garden walks to-day, 
A desert, cheerless, dreary rounds 
There the red rose-buds seattered lay, 
In many.a fading, fairy mound! H 
Mingled with russet leaves thereby, 
That caught from dismal earth and air 
That tinge of all sad things that die— 
The damp, dul] pallor of despair : : 
Yet on a spot where stormy blight 
Had striven to leave its wildest trace, 
One perfect rose of dazzling white 
Smiled like a heavenly vestal’s face ! 
Around a tender light it shed,— 
It breathed a waft of perfumed breath, 
That. made less dark the phantom head, 
- Less grim the baffled lips of Death. 
So, in thy heart’s sad garden-close, 
Whence love, and love’s rare blooms, have fled, 
Ah! mayst thou find fatth’s stainless rose 
When all beside is cold and dead! 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
second book of Moses. The New Testament implies, 
and in a certain sense depends upon, the Old; and the 
Old received its characteristic features and its moulding 
influence at the epoch-making period of the Exodus. 
Then was witnessed the transformation of Israel from a 
family into a people. Then the elder church reached its 
full constitution. Then the theocracy became a visible 
and tangible fact. Then sacred legislation took a definite 
form and was reduced to a written record. 

-The initial point of the whole procedure was the 
mighty, the miraculous, deliverance from Egypt, with its 
preceding and attendant wonders. This fact has been 
greatly contested, but the fierce light of the most search- 
ing analysis has failed to shake its historic credibility, 
and it is now admitted, even by bitter foes, to be firmly 
established as the beginning of the Hebrew nation. The 
record which relates the steps leading to this triumphant 
exodus is sustained at every point; not only by its in- 
trinsic character, but by the evidence of the monuments 
in the Nile valley which have been exhumed and inter- 
preted only in the ‘present century. The details of life, 
manners, products, pursuits, etc, artlessly*stated or im- 
plied in the narrative, are found to correspond minutely 
with what is seen to-day in the pictured delineations on 
the walls of tombs and temples on either bank of the 
great river. The ten plagues, which to the inconsiderate 
seem like aimless marvels, have been shown to have a 
direct and immediate bearing upon the conflict between 
a pure and holy theism and a degraded, idolatrous poly- 
theism. 

The book also reveals the character of the chosen man 
under whose guidance the victory was accomplished. 
No leader of ancient times, or modern, stands forth in 
such clean-cut outlines as Moses, who was faithful in all 
his house, and who stands in the old economy as our 
Lord does in the new. We have the romantic story of 
his exposed and helpless infancy, his singular rescue, his 
training in the court, his awakened patriotism, his flight 
to Midian, his commission at the burning bush, his return 
to Egypt, his dealings with Pharaoh, his crossing of the 
sea, his organization of the tribes, and his march through 
the desert. The faithful chronicle tells of his faults and 
failures, as well as of his successes, and the result is a 
self-consistent portraiture which carries its own evidence 
with it. To this day Moses takes rank above Solon, 
Lycurgus, Numa, Justinian, all the illustrious lawgivers 
the earth has seen. His legislation has incorporated 
itself with the world’s history, and his writings are still 
appealed to as authority of the highest kind. 

But that part of his work which Exodus sets forth with 
the greatest particularity, and by which he is and always 
has been chiefly known, is that which is set forth ina 
striking antithesis by the Fourth Gospel: “The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” Amid the awful solitudes of the bleak and 
hoary Sinai, in circumstances of majesty and awe un- 
equaled in all human experience, there was announced 
the great directory of human duty which has never since 
been superseded or displaced, the one code that for full- 
ness, conciseness, clearness, symmetry, and truth fulfills 
the highest reach of thought. The law is not the gospel, 
but it is its necessary background, nor can Calvary’s 
mysteries be unlocked except by.a key gotten from Sinai. 
It is one and the same rule which shuts up unto the 
faith and guides the life after the faith has been received 
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—even the ten words which God spoke from the top of 
the mount and afterwards wrote upon the tables of stone. 
Nor can any one estimate what we owe to the brief, 
simple, self-evidencing standard of obligation which 
appeals alike to all classes of men, and is capable of 
universal and perpetual application. 

The other great subject unfolded in Exodus is of in- 
ferior moment, yet still of very great usefulness. It is 
the place of worship. This was only the shadow or 
copy of the greater and more perfect tabernacle not 
made with hands, but it was a most instructive and sug- 
gestive likeness, one that has colored all religious think- 
ing, and to this day furnishes the phraseology by which 
believers set forth the most spiritual worship. On any 
theory of typology we have set forth before us the resi- 
dence of God among his people, his immaculate holiness, 
the way of acceptable approach, the assurance of favor, 
the provision for guilt and sin. Whata hideous void 
would appear were once the allusions to the tent of 
meeting struck out from the Christian’s vocabulary, and 
we heard no more of the mercy seat, of the ark of the 
covenant, of the golden lamp, of the mysterious vail, of 
the incense of adoration and supplication, of the labor 
of regeneration, of the spotless Lamb and the sprinkled 
blood, the free-will offerings and the sweet-smelling 
savor! Superficial thinkers dismiss the ritual of the 
Old Testament as a hopeless enigma or an antiquated 
formulary, but under the guidance of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews devout men study the tabernacle with ever- 
growing interest as a prophetic and divinely appointed 
type, both of the better things of the New Economy and 
also of the heavenly places themselves. It is not neces- 
sary to indulge the fancy in spiritualizing every petty 
detail in the arrangements of the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies, for without this there are enough useful 
and edifying suggestions in considering the leading 
features of the sanctuary as a whole. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION, 


BY PROFESSOR J. HENRY THAYER. 


Some readers may notice that the title of the Epistle 
as given above differs from that which it bears in the 
authorized editions of the revision by the omission of the 
words, “of Paul the Apostle.” This omission accords 
with the preference of the American Revisers (as stated 
in their Appendix, “ Classes of Passages,” II.), and with 
the known opinion of such men among their English 
associates as Bishops Lightfoot and Ellicott, Dean Stan- 
ley and Canon Westcott, Professor Plumptre and Dr. 
Moulton, and confessedly represents the judgment of the 
best biblical scholarship. Whether the retention of the 
statement that attributes it to Paul is quite reasonable 
on the part of a body of revisers who have not hesitated 
to omit the (no more warranted) assertion at the end 
of the Epistle that it was “written to the Hebrews from 
Italy by Timothy,” the Christian public must judge. 
What they say in defense of their action will be found 
near the close of their Preface. paragraph (e). 

The critical authorities on which the text of the Epistle 
rests are substantially the same as in the case of the 
Pauline epistles,—except that the Parisian palimpsest 
known as Codex Ephraemi or ©, written probably about 
the middle of the fifth century, exhibits (as often else- 
where) considerable gaps, and that the Vatican manu- 
script B, the most accurate and possibly the oldest of all 
the extant manuscripts, deserts us in the ninth chapter, 
breaking off in the fourteenth verse in the middle of the 
words rendered “shall . . . cleanse.” 

In several passages the variations of text are note- 
worthy; in a few the phenomena are peculiar and the 
true reading hard to determine. The following may be 
mentioned: in 4:2 the translations given in the text 
and margin of A. V., respectively, have been made— 
with slight verbal alterations—to exchange places. That 
preferred by the Reyisers, namely, “because they were 
not united by faith with them that heard” (that is, 
obeyed) gives a natural thought, and has vastly prepon- 
derant external authority in its favor. The chief objec- 
tion to it is the grave logical one that it distributes by 
implication the ancient Israelites into two classes, 
believers and non-believers; whereas 3: 16 and 4: 6, 8, 
show that the writerregards them as having failed in a body 
to enter the promised rest, and so as making up but one 
class. Hence many commentators agree with Tischen- 
dorf in adhering to the nominative (as represented in the 
marginal rendering), notwithstanding its scanty external 
support. In 10:34 the text followed by the Revisers 
reads, “had compassion on them that were in bonds ” 
(compare 13 : 3), instead of “had compassion of me in 
my bonds,”—a change of some importance in relation to 
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the question of authorship, as it removes an apparent 
allusion to the imprisonment of the apostle Paul, In 
the latter part of the verse the explanatory words “in 
heaven” disappear, and there stands in the margin a 
translation—“ that ye have your own selves for a better 
possession ”—which in the main agrees with a marginal 
addition to be found in our current Bibles (but not given 
in 1611). This translation many regard as representing 
the true thought; but as it is not the necessary construc- 
tion of the Greek, and involves, moreover, an idea sug- 
gestive of the heathen philosopher’s promise to give his 
pupil back to himself, it might well have been omitted. 
The insertion of “my” before “ righteous one” in the 
thirty-eighth verse, agreeably to that form of the text of 
the Septuagint which our author elsewhere follows, 
removes the passage somewhat from the use which St. 
Paul makes of it in Romans 1:17; Gal.3:11. In the 
fourth verse of chapter 11 there is a perplexing textual 
question: the three oldest manuscripts concur in reading 
“ he [that is, Abel] bearing witness to God over [or “in 
respect of” his gifts;” but the use of language is so 
violent and the thought so incongruous, that although it 
has occasioned the marginal statement that the text is 
“somewhat uncertain ” it is almost unanimously discarded, 
especially as a plausible explanation of its origin is at hand. 
Chapter 12: 3 exhibits in the words “such gainsaying of 
sinners against themselves” another peculiar reading, 
sustained, like the preceding, by the three oldest manu- 
scripts containing the passage (one of which, however, is 
not the same as before), together with the Peshito Syriac 
version and other authorities. But it is hard to submit 
to them. True, there are no obvious contextual and 
grammatical considerations breaking their force (as in 
10: 34); nor is the reading in itself meaningless, as some 
have been over-hasty to pronounce it; nor even unbibli- 
cal (compare Prov. 8: 36; 15: 32; 20: 2, etce.); and 
there is, it must be confessed, a general harmony between 
it and that in chapter 10:34, which lends a certain 
plausibility to both; nevertheless, it is so incongruous 
a description of the enemies of Christ, and so at variance 
with the aim of the exhortation, that most readers will, 
we feel sure, approve of the decision of the American 
Revisers, who follow (with Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles) the inferior authorities, and compel the text 
and the margin to exchange places. The change of text 
at the beginning of verse 7, after much opposition, may 
be regarded as having made good its claims to reception. 
The Greek word may be translated either as an exhorta- 
tion, and the emphasis thrown on “ endure,” or (perhaps 
‘more naturally) as an assertion, “It is for chastening that 
ye endure,”—the emphasis falling on “ chastening,”— 
the afflictions that come upon you are disciplinary, the 
strokes of a loving Father, and so tokens of sonship. In 
verse 18 we encounter another perplexing critical prob- 
lem. All the better authorities, both manuscripts and 
versions, and, in fact, among the Fathers also, concur in 
omitting “a mount ;” so that the text literally runs as in 
the margin “For ye are not come to a palpable [a word 
borrowed from the Rhemish translation] and kindled fire.” 
The opposite idea. of “‘darkness ... even darkness 
which may be felt” occurs in Exodys 10: 21 (compare 
Job 12: 25 inthe Septuagint). But the unsatisfactoriness 
of any literal rendering, together with the antithesis 
“Mount Zion” in verse 22, have led the Revisers to 
revert to the bold expedient of inserting “a mount” in 
italics. 

Before leaving this matter of the text, it may not be 
out of place to call attention to a singular error in the 
current version which illustrates somewhat the origin of 
one class of various readings in the manuscripts. In 
chapter 10: 23 the A. V. runs “ Let us hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith,” etc. Now the word “ faith” here 
is found at the most in only “a single manuscript” 
(Scrivener) so obscure as not to be even noted in the 
apparatus of any critical edition. Apparently all (other) 
authorities, as well as all earlier English translators, have 
the correct word “ hope”—the reading of A. V. being 
doubtless due merely to a slip of the eye (or the mind) 
of the compositor, occasioned by the words “ he is faith- 
Jul that promised” with which the verse closes. 

But the great mass of the changes exhibited in the new 
reyision have been made either to remove obscurities and 
archaisms in the language, or to embody in the transla- 
tion the best results of modern exegetical study. 

To the former class belong such changes as the substi- 
tution of “ Joshua” for “Jesus” in 4: 8, where several 
of the preceding translators, from Tyndale down, had 
given the correct form of the name; the same unfortu- 
nate misnomer was again employed, as is well known, 
by King James’s translators in Acts 7:45. The an- 
tiquated “quick” in 4:12 has given way to “living,” 





and is introduced again in the same verse in its modern 





sense. In 6:17 the A. V. “ willing,” which a reader of 
the present day might take in the sense of “consenting,” 
is supplanted by “ being »minded,” that is, “ purposing.” 
In 7: 3 the term “descent,” which might easily be un- 
derstood as equivalent to “descendants,” but which in 
fact is merely a repetition, for substance, of the preceding 
“without father, without mother,” gives place to the 
word “genealogy ” (a word as old as Wiclif), the former 
margin “ pedigree ” having begun to gather about iteelf 
inappropriate suggestions. The “strong meat” of 5: 12, 
14, issuperseded by “solid food ;” the “ proper child” of 
11 : 23 has become a “ goodly child; ” and in 13 : 7 “the 
end of their conversation” has been changed into the 
intelligible “the issue of their life.” The removal of 
some other archaisms most readers would gladly have 
acquiesced in,—such as (10 : 2) “no more conscience 
[that is, consciousness] of sins;” (6: 12) “through faith 
and patience [that is, patient endurance; compare 
“ patiently endured,” verse 15] inherit the promises ;” 
(10 : 86) “ye have need of patience” [that is, stedfastness 
or constancy (see Appendix, Class XI.)|; (12:1) “let 
us run with patience the race,” ete. ; and some surprise 
will be felt at finding our narrow term “honesty” 
(which formerly answered to the Latin Aoneste) retained 
in 18: 18 (see the Appendix), although the correspond- 
ing adjective, as tae rendering of the cognate Greek 
word has been changed by the Revisers in four instances 
(Rom. 12: 17; 2 Cor. 8: 21; 17: 7; 1 Pet. 2: 12); 
and also the obsolescent phrase “evil entreated” (for 
which “ ill-treated,” or even the comparatively modern 
term, maltreated, would have been more tolerable) intro- 
duced into the Epistle three times (11 : 25, 37; 13: 3). 
And while upon the topic of the vocabulary, notice 
may be taken of the uniform substitution of “ confession” 
for “ profession,” of which three instances occur in our 
Epistle, namely, 3:1; 4:14; 10:23. This change is 
not only in conformity with the earlier meaning and 
nobler historic associations of “confession” (note the 
phrase “confessors and martyrs”’), as well as its use by 
A. V. in the palmary instance 1 Timothy 6:13 (a use 
strangely departed from in that immediate context, 
v. 12), but leaves “ profession” and its kindred verb free 
to denote the making of a public and voluntary, often 
gratuitous or even hollow, show of opinion (compare 
1 Tim. 2:,10; 6:21; Rom. 1: 22; Titus 1: 16). 

At least one word occurs in the Epistle which hitherto 
has not been found in our English Bible, namely, 
“enacted,” chapter 8: 6, “a better covenant, which 
hath been enacted [A. V. was established] upon better 
promises.” 

The remaining class of changes, namely, those relating 
more immediately to interpretation, will be most con- 
veviently noted (so far as our limits permit) by follow- 
ing in the main the order of chapter and verse. 

Chapter 1,v. 1. “God, having . . . spoken,” etc.,— 
the change indicates the preliminary character of the 
former utterances; “by divers portions ””—the fragmen- 
tary nature of the old-time revelation is thus brought out, 
—Verses 1, 2, “in the prophets in his Son” discloses 
to us the ‘author’s exalted conception of inspiration.— 
Verse 3, “ being the effulgence of his glory, and the very 
image of his substance ” will strike many readers as 
rather an alteration than an improvement. But it is 
necessary in order truthfully to represent the philosophic 
cast of the author's phraselogy, and, in fact, to guide the 
student correctly to his doctrinal conception,—to say 
nothing of the misleading character of the A. V. “ per- 
son” as that word is now understood,—Verse 7, “ winds ” 
a change which not only reveals the pertinence of our 
author’s argumentative use of the quotation, but har- 
monizes with the parallel term “a flame of fire,” and 
with the whole context of the Psalm from which the pas- 
sage is taken. The only wonder is that the Revisers 
have allowed the misleading “ spirits” to remain in the 
margin.—Verse 8, “ of the Son” indicates a ehange in 
the writer’s language from the form of direct address, 
employed at the opening of verse 5, to that of indirect 
‘discourse ; so again in verse 13 (compare chap. 11: 18). 
—Verse 14. The change here, though slight, is signifi- 
cant. The A. V. seems to teach that angels are directly 
ministering to men; accordingly, it is often (wrongly) 
quoted “sent forth to minister unfo them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.” But the revision brings out clearly 
the biblical thought that, while indirectly benefiting 
men, they are in their ministrations serving God. 

Chapter 2, v. 1. The A. V. by the words “lest at any 
time we should let them slip,” starts the idea that Chris- 
tian truths have naturally an elusive power, and tend to 
escape from the grasp; whereas the biblical figure repre- 
sents the hearer as swept along by a current, and so, 
without vigilance, “drifting away” from the salvation 
which he has been taught how to obtain.—Verse 2, 
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“ through [for A. V. “ by ”] angels” exhibits clearly the 
secondary or mediate character of the angelic agency at 
the giving of the law (compare Gal, 3 : 19; Acts 7: 58).— 
Verse 4. The revision represents God not with A. V, 
as “ bearing witness to them,” but as “ bearing joint wit- 
ness with them ¢o the salvation” which the Lord was the 
first to preach.—Verse. 9, The: words “because of the 
suffering of death” the revision connects, not as the A. V. 
does with “ made a little lower than the angels,” but 
with the following words, “crowned with glory and 
honour;” Christ’s exaltation is thus represented as the 
reward of his voluntary humiliation—Verse 16. The 
translation of the Revisers (which is substantially that 
of the A. V. margin), although suggesting the true mean 
ing, is rendered more explicit in the Appendix: “For 
verily not to angels doth he give help, but he giveth 
help to,” etc. 

Chapter 3, v. 3. By abandoning the needless use of 
“this man ”’ in reference to our Lord here, and in 7: 24; 
8: 8, pains have been taken to avoid embarrassing a 
reader’s doctrinal thoughts.—Verse 6. Here the A. V., 
following the Geneya translation and the Rhemish, sadly 
balks the comparison by thrusting in the word “own: ” 
“ Christ as a son over his own house.” The house, as 
the justifiable marginal note informs us, remains one and 
the same throughout the passage, namely, God’s house ; 
only thus does the contrast between “aservant.. , in” 
and “ason ,.. over” get its legitimate force. To bea 
servant in a palace would be a more exalted station 
than to be “over one’s own house” if that house were 
a hovel.—Verse 9. The change of the first word “ When” 
to “ Wherewith” will strike the ordinary reader as unin- 
telligible and the scholar as doubtful; see Appendix. 
The other alteration “ by proving me” is due to a change 
in the Greek text.—Verse 16. A slight change of Greek 
accentuation (which is a matter on which the most 
ancient manuscripts throw no light) transforms this verse 
(A. V. “ For some . . . did proyoke: howbeit not all,” 
etc. Revision, “ For who . . . did provoke? nay, did not 
all,” etc,) from a declaration, at variance with the fol- 
lowing verse (see the argument also in the opening verses 
of the next chapter), into a question which harmonizes 
with the context, alike in thought and in form, 

Chapter 4, v. 1. The transposition of “ therefore ””— 
“ Let us fear, therefore ”—relieves the word “us” of the 
possibility of an incorrect emphasis. The dissonance 
of pronouns between the first part of the verse and the 
last (“us ... you”) is due to our author’s kindly 
way of associating himself with his readers when exhort- 
ing them,—a characteristic illustrated again in 6: 1 et seg. 
10; 24 et seg.; 12: 1 et seg.—Verse 2. The translation in 
A. V, “unto us was the gospel preached as well as unto 
them” well illustrates the confusion which can be occa- 
sioned by an unwarrantable use of the definite article. 
Often as our writer assumes a substantial accord to exist 
between the former dispensation and the present, he 
nowhere perplexes his readers by calling the promises 
made to ancient Israel “the gospel.” (Compare v. 6, v. 
8.) Here and in verse 5 the A. V. conceals the thought 
by the servile reproduction (after the Greek) of the 
Hebrew method of making an impassioned denial: “If 
they shall enter into my rest” (“ may I perish,” or some 
such ellipsis, being supplied to complete the sentence). 
In 8: 11, where the construction in the original is the 
same, the translators of 1611 wisely deserted the Genevan 
and Rhemish versions and followed the earlier: ‘ They 
shall not enter,” etc, Our English Bible often imitates 
Hebrew idioms. In this way it has made familiar and 
intelligible many expressions which to the genius of the 
English language are strange, or of doubtful meaning ; 
for instance, “ blessing I will bless thee,” ete. (6: 14). 
This process the Revisers have occasionally ventured to 
carry still farther, as in “the footstool of thy feet (1: 
18; 10; 18); but it is not to be tolerated when it darkens 
the sense,— Verse 14, “passed into the heavens” is cor- 
rectly translated “ passed through the heavens” (that is, 
into the holy of holies ; on the thought, see 6: 19, 20; 7: 
26; 9: 24). 

Chapter 5, v.7. The change of the A. V. “in that he 
feared ” to “ for his godly fear” may seem at first to be 
one of form merely, and:so hardly worth making. But 
the “in that” of the A. V. was not intended here in the 
sense of “because of,” (as the margin of 1611 “for his 
piety ” shows), but was shortened from the Genevan “ in 
that which.” The passage is a difficult one in view of 
the historic facts of the case, even if we adopt the 
Revisers’ margin and understand the “save him out of 
death” as having received fulfillment in the resurrec- 
tion ; and there are those who think that the translation 
“having been heard and delivered from his fear” (which 
is philologically defensible) has a claim to recognition. 

Chapter 6, v.1. Interpreters debate whether, the lan- 





guage here refers to the design of the writer or to the 
duty of his readers, The Revisers seem to have chosen 
an intermediate rendering ; for although the phrase “ let 
us cease to speak” is suggestive of teaching, “ press on 
unto perfection” points to practice—Verse 6, The 
removal of the hypothetical “If they shall fall away ”’— 
(which goes back to Tyndale)—from this memorable 
passage will attract attention, and deprive a certain class 
of theologasters of one of their favorite arguments. The 
refuge provided for them just afterwards in the marginal 
“ Or the while” presents too flat a truism to be altogether 
welcome.—In verse 16 we have an illustration of the gain 
which the revision has made by more careful attention 
to the Greek article. The translation “the oath,” 
whether understood pictorially of a particular case, or 
taken as a reference to the Jewish usage familiar to the 
readers, and described in Exodus 22: 11, adds vividness to 
the verse. Other illustrations, still more striking, occur 
in 11: 10, “the city which hath the foundation” (com- 
pare Rev. 22: 2 et seg., 14 et seg.), and 12: 15, “the many 
be defiled ;” that is, the multitude, the Christian body 
(but in this passage the article is found only in the criti- 
cal Greek text). 

Chapter 7. In verse 15 et seg. a reader of the A. V. 
almost inevitably supposes that the “ far more evident” 
corresponds to the “evident” of the preceding verse,— 
although what light the statement that follows throws 
upon the fact that our Lord “sprang out. of Judah” 
passes his comprehension. Such a reader cannot fail 
gratefully to acknowledge the aid now given him by the 
insertion of the italicized words “ what we say,” and the 
substitution of a colon for a period at the end of verse 16. 
—Again, by little more than a change of punctuation, 
verses 18 and 19 are brought into their proper relations 
to one another and to the argument: “For there isa 
disannulling of a foregoing commandment because of its 
weakness and unprofitableness (for the law made nothing 
perfect), and a bringing in thereupon of a better hope, 
through which we draw nigh unto God.— Verse 27. Ferthe 
A. V. “ once” the revision gives correctly “ once for all.” 
The change is slight in form but vast in meaning. The 
Greek term occurs twice more, and in one instance 
(10: 10) by a lucky accident—for even Tyndale renders 
rightly—was correctly translated by King James’s 
revisers (yet even there our current Bibles rob them of 
their due by putting “ for all” in italics, contrary to the 
editions of 1611). By it the writer would emphasize the 
consummate and fina! character of the pri¢estly functions 
of Christ. The word involves, therefore, the very cardi- 
nal point in the argument, 

Chapter 8, v. 5. The A. V. “who serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things” is rid of 
obscurity to modern ears by the translation “ who serve 
that which is a copy and shadow of the heavenly things.” 

Chapter 9, v.1. The opening words “then verily” 
are quite misleading, at least to the modern reader, who 
naturally understands “then” to refer to time. The 
revised “now” etc., exemplifies the improvements 
resulting from the careful rendering of the Greek con- 
nectives, “A worldly sanctuary” (A. V.), moreover, 
and “asanctuary of this world” would hardly be synony- 
mous expressions to most minds.— With the sixth verse 
of this chapter we come to a series of inaccuracies in A. V., 
relative to the rendering of the tenses of the Greek verb, 
which are extremely infelicitous, and have been often 
remarked upon. Toareader of King James’s version the 
Jewish worship is described as a thing of the past, But 
according to the revision we read correctly, “ Now these 
things haying been thus prepared, the priests go in con- 
tinually . . . 7. But into the second [omit A. V,, went] 
the high priest alone . . . whichhe offereth... 8... 
the way into the holy place hath not yet been made mani- 
fest, while as the first tabernacle is yet standing ; 9. which 
is a parable for the time now present ; according to which 
are offered both gifts and sacrifices that cannot,” ete.; 
and again, chapter 10:1 “sacrifices which they offer 
continually,” etc. Whether in this use of present time 
the author gives us an indication (as many believe) that 
the Epistle was written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or is merely setting matters forth as they (still) 
stand prescribed in the law, is an exegetical question 
which it is not our present business todecide. But how- 
ever it be decided, the A. V. has misrepresented him. 
A similar disregard of his mode of speaking of the Mosaic 
injunctions as though they were still in force is corrected 
by the revision in 10:28: “A man that hath set at 
naught Moses’ law dieth without compassion on the word 
of two or three witnesses.” 

In chapter 10: 1, besides the rectification of the tense 
which was just now mentioned, the rather unintelligible 
expression at the close, “ make the comers thereunto 
perfect,” is superseded by “make perfect them that draw 





nigh” (that is, to God. See 7: 25). In verse $2, the 
translation “ illuminated,” which A.V. after the Rhemish 
version substituted for the earlier “received light,” and 
which modern associations have rendered infelicitous, 
has been made to agree with “enlightened ” in 6: 4. 

Chapter 11:1 represents a considerable class of pas- 
sages which, even although demonstrably wrong or (like 
the one before us) hardly intelligible as they stand, have 
become so consecrated by Christian use that any change 
seems unsatisfactory. The embarrassment is still greater 
when, as in the present case, the reader is left to make 
his choice between various substitutes. In verse 6, “dili- 
gently seek him” becomes “ seek after him ;” according 
to the more common meaning of the Greek word and its 
similar use in Acts 15:17; Romans 3:11 (chap. 12:17 
is somewhat different). In verse 8, “Abraham... 
obeyed to go out unte a place” makes the order of the 
English words conform to the obvious construction of 
the Greek and the precedent of the earlier versions, 
The changes in verse 13 have already called out repeated 
comment in the public journals. The Greek for “were 
persuaded of them” drops out of the text, and the 
translation then runs “having seen them and greeted 
them from afar;” the alleged allusion, however, to a 
mariner, while appropriate enough as an illustration, 
does not reside in the Greek word. In verse 14, the 
rendering “a country of their own” is intended to bring 
out the force of the Greek—‘a father-land.” In verse 
19, the “did receive him back” renders it evident that 
reference is made not to Isaac’s exceptional birth, but to 
his rescue from a sacrificial death. 

Chapter 12: 1 in A. V. is somewhat difficult rightly 
to understand. In its revised form it has been greatly 
helped at the beginning by a simple transposition of words: 
“Therefore let us also {like those ancient heroes of the 
faith just commemorated] .. . run with patience [that 
is, brave constancy (see above)] the race” etc. But here 
the early editions of A. V., after all the antecedent ver- 
sions except the Genevan, strangely insert “unto” (“unto 
the race,” etc.),—a reading still retained in certain mod- 
ern editions ; for example, that in Bagsters’ Critical Greek 
and English New Testament, The right understanding 
of the verse is further embarrassed by the somewhat 
misleading term “ witnesses,” although it is impossible in 
the connection to suggest a better word. A reader ordi- 
narily takes it in the sense of “spectators ;’’ whereas the 
more probable interpretation seems to be that it describes 
these ancient worthies not as “ witnessing” our achiev- 
ments but as witiesses to the faith, and as such having 
“ had witness borne to them ” (see verses 2 and 11 of the 
preceding chapter), The adoption (from the margin of 
the later editions of A. V.) in verse 10 of the rendering 
“as seemed good to them,” is felicitous ; for it describes 
the. fallible and inapposite character of much parental 
chastisement, rather than (like “ after their own pleasure”’) 
suggests arbitrariness and delight. In verse 14 “the 
santification without which,” ete., is one of those instances 
of the insertion of the article, which, at first blush to say 
the least, will probably strike the majority of readers as 
unidiomatic, or even seem to intimate that a particular 
kind of “sanctification” is prerequisite to seeing the 
Lord. The change proposed by the American Revisers 
in verse 17, as indicated by the translation to which they 
have given precedence (see Appendix), would afford to 
many sensitive minds a grateful relief from the severe 
theologic uses to which the passage has at times been 
put ; but considerations connected with the general cast 
of the Epistle, and into which this is not the place to enter, 
raise grave doubts whether the rendering given in the 
text is not the probable one, Verse 28 exhibits in the 
use by A. V. of “moved” (after the use of “shake” 
and “shaken” in vs. 26, 27) a specimen of those unwar- 
rantable verbal variations which constitute one of the 
greatest blemishes in that version. 

Chapter 13, v. 6. The restoration of the correct inter- 
rogative punctuation (after Psa. 118: 6) at the end of the 
verse adds great spirit to the words.—Verse 8 is changed 
in a way for which, instead of merited thanks, the Revis- 
ers will probably receive censure. The Greek idiom, 
which leayes the copula unexpressed, gives the statement 
an ejaculatory form, which many persons, disregarding 
the Authorized Translation, take the liberty to augment 
by leaving out the “and” before “to-day.” Indeed, the 
majority of modern Bibles do away with the period at 
the end of the preceding verse, and so render verse 8 
merely explanatory of the phrase “the end of their con- 
versation”’! In reality, the verse gives the reason for 
the exhortation just addressed to the readers to imitate 
the steadfast faith of their departed teachers: “Jesus 
Christ is the same’’—their Lord and Redeemer is yours 
— yea and forever will be,” [therefore] “ Be not carried 
away by divers and strange teachings,” etc.—the last 
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clause thus furnishing the basis for the exhortation 
which follows in verse 9. 

In certain outward particulars, however, its improve- 
ment over the present form of the text is obvious—espe- 
cially in this Epistle. This author’s argument more than 
that of any other New Testament writer, is made to rest 
on the Jewish Scriptures. The ordinary reader is im- 
mensely aided in discovering that fact by having the 
quotations marked as such to the eye. The points of 
agreement and of contrast, the links of continuity between 
the old religion and the new, are thus made evident to 
his understanding to a degree attainable otherwise only 
by considerable study. Great pains have also been 
taken, as a reader will notice, to make the paragraph 
divisions and the punctuation, a guide to the writer’s 
thought.. His elaborateness of style, and the length of 
his periods, often render it difficult to follow him—some- 
times, with nothing but the A. V., quiteimpossible. But 
the attempt is greatly facilitated now, especially by the 
judicious use of parentheses ; see, for example, chapter 
7:2 et seq., 19; 9:10; 10:8. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW 
REVISION. 


BY PROFESSOR A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


The Catholic, or General, Epistles are those of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude. They stand, in the Revised as in 
the Authorized Version, between the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Revelation, and though ,doctrinally 
they may be deemed somewhat less important than the 
great epistles of Paul, yet they are well worthy of their 
human authors, and of their place in the canon for which 
they have as vouchers the oldest and best critical author- 
ities. They are contained entire in the three great early 
uncials, the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrine 
manuscripts, nearly entire in the highly important, 
though incomplete, Codex Ephraemi; in the Codex L 
(the Bibliotheca Angelica belonging to the Augustinian 
monks at Rome, and the Codex P. (Porphyrianus), the 
two latter uncials being of the ninth century, and the 
latter lacking some small parts of these Epistles. The 
number of cursives which contain them, of different ages 
and degrees of value, is considerably over two hundred. 
The critical apparatus for these Epistles, including early 
versions, Patristic citations, etc., is thus very ample. 

Among the passages which depend on the criticism of 
the text, the most interesting and important is doubtless 
the celebrated one in 1 John 4:7 regarding the “‘ Heavenly 
Witnesses.” It is, however, along time since the genuine- 
ness of this passage has been the subject of any serious 
controversy. The Revised Version omits it (including 
the words “in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one; and there are three 
that bear witness in earth”) with the sanction of all the 
highest authorities. The words are found in none of the 
uncials, in scarcely any of the cursives, and these of 
the poorest quality ; they are wanting in at least a 
hundred and eighty-eight of the cursives, besides some 
sixty lectionaries ; they are wanting in nearly all the 
early versions except the Latin; in the best manu- 
scripts of the Latin Vulgate; and, where they occur, 
appear with a very suspicious variety of readings. 
They are almost wholly unsupported by clear Patristic 
authority. The evidence, therefore, is so overwhelm- 


ingly against them, that we must unhesitatingly dis- | 


miss them. I add that to me the passage in which 
they occur seems to gain in logical coherence and force 
without them, and that their withdrawal detracts nothing, 
on the whole, from the scriptural testimony to the 
divinity of our Lord and of the Spirit, a testimony inex- 
tricably interwoven with the whole tissue of the New 
Testament Scriptures. 

A variation in the opposite direction occurs in 1 Peter 
3:15. Where the common version contains a double 
error, one of text, and one of translation, it reads 
“sanctify the Lord God in your hearts ;” with its text it 
should read, “sanctify God as Lord in your hearts,” or 
with a better order, “sanctify in your hearts God as 
Lord.” The more approved text reads, with the Revised 
Version, “ sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord,” much 
more in accordance with wonted biblical phraseology. 

Another important critical passage is found in 1 John 
2:23. The English reader of the Authorized Version is 
here stumbled to find the words “but he that acknowl- 
edgeth the Son hath the Father also” bracketed and 
printed in italics, I cannot stop to explain how this 
came about. Enough that the critical authorities fully 
Vindicate the genuineness of the suspected passage, and 
the revision relieves it from the stigma of brackets and 
parenthesis, and restores it to its unquestioned rights. It 


is found in the four best uncials, and in a large number 
of cursives, some of them very valuable. In Jude 4 the 
omission from the best manuscripts of the second “God,” 
improves the rhetoric, without detracting at all from the 
real weight of the thought. It runs in the revision: 
“Turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness, and 
denying our only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ” 
(instead of “denying the only Lord God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ”). In Jude 22 our version reads “of some 
have compassion, making a difference.” The text is not 
without difficulty ; but the English reader will certainly 
regard the revised rendering as an improvement: “On 
some have mercy who are in doubt.” Again, in James 
4: 4 the revised text instead of “adulterers and adulter- 
eresses,” reads simply “adulteresses;” a change the 
scope of which may not be immediately apparent. It in 
fact determines the reference of the epithet to be to 
spiritual whoredom, God being the husband, and his 
rebellious people sustaining the relation of the adulterous 
bride. In 1 John 4: 3 the reading of the revision, 
“every Spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not of God,” 
besides its greater intrinsic neatness, has (though opposed 
by the Sinaitic) the preponderance of testimony in its 
favor in the Vatican, the Alexandrine, and the very best 
cursives, 

I now pass to some changes in the translation which 
do not depend on differences of text. Many, of course, 
are of minor importance. In James 4: 1, for the “tribes 
which are scattered abroad,” and 1 Peter 1:1, for “the 
strangers scattered,” the revision reads “tribes which 
are of the Dispersion,” and “Sojourners of the Disper- 
sion,” a sort of terminus technicus (as John 7 : 35) for the 
extra-Palestinian Jews. In James 1:1, for “ greeting,” 
the revision gives in the margin “ wisheth joy,” which 
reproduces the fine verbal play of the original: “ wisheth 
joy : count it all joy.” It were, perhaps, better to trans- 
fer the margin to the text. In verse 2, “ manifold” is 
better than “divers,” and in verse 3, “ proof” (or prov- 
ing) than “trying,” which always represents a different 
word. In verses 4 and 5, the authorized “ wanting ” and 
“lack” answer to the same Greek word. The revision 
renders more faithfully and forcibly : “ lacking in noth- 
ing: but if any of you lacketh wisdom.” I adduce this 
and the above “ wisheth joy,” not so much as individ- 
ually important, as specimens of a blemish not unfre- 
quent in King James’s version, and which the Revisers 
have commonly, though not always, removed. In verse 
6, “he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea,” of the 
common version, is unfortunate in the accidental relation 
in sound of “‘ wave” and “ wavereth,” and ir the some- 
what feeble rendering “ wave,” which should be “surge ” 
or “billow.” The Revision gives justly, “he that 
doubteth is like a surgeof the sea.” In verse 8, the inde- 
pendent sentence of the common version becomes more 
elegantly and properly an appositional clause: “ receive 
anything of the Lord: a double-minded man, unstable in 
all his ways.” In verse 12, “when he is tried” becomes, 
better alike for the rendering and the sense, “when he 
hath been approved.” In verse 15, “sin when it is full 
grown,” is much finer than “sin when it is finished,” 
and truer to the imagery. In verse 17, “ Every perfect 
boon” is more elegant and more true to the somewhat 
poetic diction of the original. In this I concur with the 
revision, as against the protest of the Appendix. In 
this verse, also, “no variation, neither shadow cast by 
| turning” (although the clause isa difficult one), suggests 
a widely different thought from the English “shadow of 
turning,” and undoubtedly truer to the original. In 
chapter 2, verse 4, “judges with evil thoughts” is far 
clearer than “judges of evil thoughts” of the Author- 
ized Version. In verses 21 and 25, the phrases “‘ when 
he had offered Isaac,” and “ when she had received the 
messengers,” are replaced by the rendering, far truer both 
to the thought and the Greek, “in that he offered up,” 
and “in that she received.” The justification was not 
when they had done this, but in their doing it. Perhaps 
the most important variation in James is found in chap- 
ter 4: 5, where the common version gives “Think ye that 
the Scripture saith in vain, The Spirit that dwelleth in 
| us lusteth to envy?” The original is susceptible of two 
| or three nearly equally probable renderings, which the 
| revision distributes between the text and the margin. 
The reader can consult them for himself. Of the possi- 
ble alternatives, it is difficult to determine which is the 
right. Two or three make equally good sense; namely, 
whether it be the human spirit that God has planted 
within us, or his Holy Spirit that dwelleth within us; 
and whether that human spirit its divine husband 
jealously longs for, or whether the Holy Spirit jealously 
longs for us. The rendering of King James’s version is 
certainly indefensible. 











I pass to the Epistles of Peter, and can notice but a 





few examples. In chapter 1: 11 we have “searching 
what time or what manner of time,” as demanded by the 
original. In chapter 2: 9, for “a peculiar people” we 
have the far clearer-and truer, “a people for God’s own 
possession.” In chapter 3: 6, for the awkward “ not 
afraid with any amazement” we have the exact and 
intelligible “ not put in fear by any terror.” The cele- 
brated passage, 3: 19, 20, pertaining to the “spirits in 
prison,” has not, perhaps, received quite all the healing 
that might have been expected from modern scholarship. 
Yet the exacter rendering, “though they had once or 
aforetime disobeyed,” if adopted, would not, perhaps, 
very materially aid the explanation, and it were better to 
make no change than a doubtful one. “Which, also after 
a true likeness,” is also a more exact, though possibly not 
very felicitous, rendering in verse 21. “The interroga- 
tion of a good conscience toward God,” with “inquiry ” 
or “appeal” in the “ margin,” is better than the almost 
certainly erroneous rendering, “answer of a good con- 
science,” of the common version. In chapter 4: 6 the 
revision renders rightly “ the gospel (or, the glad tidings) 
was preached even to the dead,” though in the next clause ~ 
the sense would, I think, have been greatly aided by the 
introduction of the slight concessive participle ‘ indeed,” 
“that they might be judged, indeed, according,” etc., 
equivalent to “ though they were judged according,” etc. 

I pass to the Second Epistle of Peter. In chapter 
1: 5, for “ add to your faith virtue,” the revision gives us 
more accurately, “in your faith supply virtue,” etc., and 
with certainly no loss to the meaning. In verse 17, 
instead of the common version, “ When there came such 
a voice to him from the excellent glory,” the Revisers 
have put into the margin “such a voice was brought to 
him by the majestic glory,” which, I think, they should 
have followed the American committee in admitting into 
the text with “ Majesty glory” as abstract for concrete 
(as, “at the right hand of Power”). In verse 19, instead 
of “ we have a more sure word of prophecy,” the revision 
gives more exactly, ‘“we have the word of prophecy 
made more sure ;”’ that is, confirmed, the prophetic word 
being in this way not set above God’s direct utterance on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, but confirmed by it. . In 
2 Peter 3: 5-7 is a celebrated passage that needed the aid 
of a corrected rendering. “This they willingly are 
ignorant of” is felicitously changed to “this they wilfully 
forget ;” “the heavens were of old and the earth” to 
“there were heavens from of old and an earth” (the 
indefinite form of the original) ; “earth standing out ot 
the water and in the water” (to which scarcely the 
vaguest meaning could be assigned) to “ earth compacted 
out of water and amidst water,” yielding thus an easy 
and natural sense. In the following verse, too, the words 
“by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire 
against the day of judgment” are more neatly and 
exactly rendered “ by the same word have been stored 
up for fire, being reserved against the day of judgment.” 
Before leaving this Epistle let me mention two or three 
lesser improvements. In chapter 2, verse 1, “ there:arose 
false prophets” for “there were false prophets;” in 
verse 5, “preserved Noah with seven others” for the 
unidiomatic and almost unintelligible “saved Noah the 
eighth person;” in verse 19, “ promising them liberty 
while they themselves are bond-slaves of corruption,” at 
once more scholarly, elegant, and forcible than the 
received, “ while they promise them liberty they them- 
selves are servants of corruption.” 

I cite a very few examples from the Epistles of John. 
In 1 John 8: 2, the text reads, “we know that if he 
‘shall be manifested.” The margin, however, gives, “if 
it shall be manifested,” which, looking at this single 
passage, seems far more probable, while a comparison of 
some others (as 2: 28) throws, perhaps, the balance of 
evidence in favor of the text (and the common version), 
In verse 8, the ambiguous rendering of the Authorized 
Version, “every one that hath this hope in him” be- 
comes “that hath this hope set on him,” and is thus 
made perfectly clear. In chapter 4: 3, the unwarranted 
“should come” becomes in the revision simply 
“cometh.” There are in the New Testament very many 
such cases; as Matthew 11: 3, “Art thou he that 
cometh ?” for the old, “ Art thou he that should come?” 
In John 5:19, the revision reads, “ the whole world 
lieth in the Evil One,” for the familiar “ lieth in wicked- 
ness.” It is not absolutely certain, but altogether prob- 
able, that both here and in the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew 
“Evil One” is right, and the principle of evil is regarded 
rather in its concrete, than in its abstract, form. 

I have thus endeavored to select the most important 
points of deviation in the revision from the old and 
familiar version, whether founded on textual or gram- 
matical reasons. Lack of space forbids a more exhaustive 
enumeration, 
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- LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1881.] 


11 June 12.—The Walk to Emmaus ..........-..-.....-----+ Luke 2: 13-32 
1. June 19.—Review of the Lessons. 
14, Juue 2%.—A Lesson of Witnessing.......-......ceseee---- Luke 2: 44-53 


| Third Quarter, 1881.} 
1. July 3.—Israel in Egypt.........-.---------++-- Exod, 1; 1-14. 


LESSON 1. SUNDAY, JULY 3, 1851. 
Title; ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND THEY MADE THEIR LIVES BITTER WITH 
HARD BOMDAGE.— Exod, 1: 14. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance Needed, 


1. The Enslaved, v. 1-7. 
Outline: { 2. The Oppressor, vy. 8-10. 
( 3. The Bondage, v. 11-14. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, June 27: Fexod. 1: 1-14. Deliverance needed. 

Tuesday, June 28: Ezra 9: 5-10; Israel enslaved for sin. 

Wednesday, June 29: Rom. 7: 14-23. Man enslaved by sin. 

Thursday, June 30: Exod, 5; 6-18. Cruelty of Israel’s op- 
pressors, 

Friday, July 1: Job 2: 1-7, Cruelty of our oppressor. 

Saturday; July 2: Gen. 15: 8-16. Israel’s bondage foretold. 

Sunday, July 3: Gal. 4:1-9. Our bondage destroyed. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Exod. 1: 1-14.] 

1. Now these are the names of the children of Israel, which 
came into Fgypt; every man and his household came with 
Jacob, 

2. Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 

8. Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin, 

4. Dan, and Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. 

5. And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were 
seventy souls: for Joseph was in Egypt already. 

6. And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that 
generation. 

7. And the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty ; 
and the land was filled with them. 

8. Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew 
not Joseph. 

9. And he said unto his people, Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel are more and mightier than we : 

10. Come on, let us deal wisely with them; lest they multi- 
ply, and it come to pass, that, when there fulleth out any war, 
they join also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and so 
get them up out of the land. 

11, Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict 
them with their burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure 
cities, Pithom and Raamses, 

12. But the more they afflicted them, the more they multi- 
plied and grew. And they were grieved because of the chil- 
‘dren of Israel. 

13; And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve 
with rigour: 

14, And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service in the field: 
all their service, wherein they made them serve, was with 
rigour. 


BIBLE LIGHTS, 
Exod, 1: 1. Names of the children ef Israel.——The sons 
of Leah; Reuben, Jacob’s firstborn, and Simon, and Levi, and 
Judah, and Issachar, and Zebulun: the sons of Rachel; Joseph 
and Benjamin: and the sons of Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid ; 
Dan and Naphtali: and the sons of Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid ; 
Gad and Asher. These are the sons of Jacob, which were born 
to him in Padan-aram. Gen, 35: 23-26. 


V. 5. All the souls . . . were seventy souls. All the souls 
that came with Jacob into Egypt, which came out of his loins, 
besides Jacob’s sons’ wives, all the souls were threescore and 
six; and the sons of Joseph, which were borne him in Egypt, 
were two souls; all the souls of the house of Jacob, which 
came into Egypt, were threescore and ten. Gen, 46: 26, 27. 
——-Thy fathers went down into Egypt with threescore and 
$a persons. Deut. 10: 22. 


V.7. The children of Israel were fruitful.—— And God 
Blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth. Gen. 9: 1.——And I will 
make of thee a great nation, and | will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing. Gen, 12; 2.—— 
And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth; so that if 
a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
also be numbered, Gen, 13: 16. Fear not to go down into 
Egypt; for I will there make of thee a great nation. Gen. 
46 ; 3.——He went down into Egypt and sojourned there with 
a few, and became there a nation, great, mighty and populous, 
Deut, 26: 5.——When the time of the promise drew nigh, 
which God had sworn to Abraham, the people grew and multi- 
plied in Egypt. Acts 7:17. 

V. 8. A new hing . . . which knew not Joseph.—— Now there 
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was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom deliv- 
ered the city: yet no man remembered that same poor man. 
Eccl. 9: 15._—Till another king arose which knew not Joseph. 
Acts 8 : 18. : 


V.9. And mightier than we.—Behold, there is a people 
come out from Egypt: behold, they cover the face of the earth, 
and they abide over against me. Num. 22: 5.——And he 
increased his people greatly ; and made them stronger than 
their enemies. Psa. 105: 24.——In the multitude of people is 
the king’s honour; but in the want of people is the destruction 
of the prince. Prov. 14: 28. 

V.10, Let us deal wisely. Ceme, therefore, I pray thee, 
curse me this people; for they are too mighty for me: per- 
adventure I shall prevail, that we may smite them, and that I 
may drive them out of the land: for I wot that he whom thou 
blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursedst is cursed. 
Num. 22: 6.——He turned his heart to hate his people, to deal 
subtilely with his servants. Psa. 105: 25.——There is no wis- 
dom nor understanding nor counsel against the Lord. Prov. 
21: 30.——The same dealt subtilely with our kindred, and evil 
entreated our fathers, so that they cast out their young chil- 
dren, to the end they might not live. Acts 7: 19.——The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God: for it is written, 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. 1 Cor. 3:19. 


V.11. To afflict them.—Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in the land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years. Gen. 
15: 13.——The Lord said, I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by 
reason of their taskmasters ; for I know their sorrows. Exod. 
3: 7.—~How our fathers went down into Egypt, and we have 
dwelt in Egypt a long time, and the Egyptians vexed us and 
our fathers. Num, 20; 15. The Egyptians evil entreated us, 
and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage. Deut. 26: 6. 

With their burdens.—-When Moses was grown, .. . he 
went out unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens, 
Exod. 2: 11.——The King of Egypt said unto them, Why do 
ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people from their works? get you 
unto your burdens. And Pharaoh said, Behold, the people o 
the land now are many, and ye make them rest from their 
burdens. . . . Let there more work be laid upon the men, that 
they may labour therein, Exod. 5; 4, 5, 9. 

V.12. Afflicted . . . multiplied.—tThere is no wisdom, nor 
understanding, nor counsel against the Lord, Prov. 21: 30.— 
We know that all things work together for good to them that 
Rom. 8: 28. 


They were grieved because of the children of Israel.——He 
taketh the wise in their craftiness: and the counsel of the 
froward is carried headlong. Job 5: 13.——Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing? John 12: 19. 

V. 14. They made their lives bitter.——The children of Israel 
sighed by reason of their bondage, and they cried, and their 
ery came up to God by reason of the bondage. Exod. 2; 23. 
They hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and 
for cruel bondage. Exod. 6: 9. 


Was with rigour. Pharaoh commanded the same day the 
taskmasters of the people, and their officers, saying, Ye shall 
no more give the people straw to make them brick, as heretofore: 
let them go and gather straw for themselves. Exod. 5: 6, 7. 
——They are my servants, which I brought forth out of the 
land of Egypt: they shall not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt 
not rule over him with rigour: but shalt fear thy God. Lev. 
25: 42, 43. 














LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


During the first half of the year, the lessons told us of the 
coming-of Jesus into this world, and of his life on earth. 
They showed Jesus as a man, made under the law, our 
example and pattern. They showed him also in his teach- 
ings, that is, as a prophet, declaring the perfect will of God. 
They showed him as a Saviour, dying for our sins. 

The lessons of the present quarter show us Moses: that 
prophet who foretold Jesus as a prophet whom God would 
raise up like unto himself, unto whom the people should 
hearken. These lessons teach us also the law given to Moses ; 
the law which that later prophet came not to destroy, but to 
fulfill; to fulfill in his life, and to fulfill in his death. 

During the latter part of last year, the lessons were taken 
from the Book of Genesis, and closed with the death of Joseph 
in Egypt. The children of Israel had then been in Egypt 
about seventy years; and, for Joseph’s sake, were held in 
high favor. As to what occurred after that time, the Bible is 
silent until it reaches the time of the present lesson. How 
long a time has intervened it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty. Learned authorities state the interval between the 
death of Joseph and the birth of Moses variously. Some 
put it as short as sixty-six years ; some extend it to two hun- 
dred and eighty years. 

The opening words of this lesson, verses 1-6, are a review 
of what we read in Genesis; and serve as a proper introduc- 
tion to the history following. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the date of the birth of 
Moses should be ascertained precisely ; nor that many of the 
events recorded in the Book of Exodus should be fixed with 
certainty. The Bible does not give us precise data on these 
points ; nor can we consult any other records with any hope 
of further precision. According to the better opinion, Joseph 
came into Egypt while it was under the dominion of the 





Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings. These were finally expelled 
by Aahmes I. (called ‘also Amosis), the founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and restorer of the worship of the Theban 
deities. 

During this eighteenth dynasty, it is supposed that the 
Israelites remained undisturbed in Egypt. This was a period 
which included wars with Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
other eastern neighbors. It also included at least one relig- 
ious revolution. 

The nineteenth dynasty is supposed to have been that under 
which the oppression and exodus took place. Its founder 
was Rameses I., grandfather of the famous Rameses II. 

According to this line of supposition, Rameses IT. was the 
foster-brother of Moses according to some ; but the beginner 
of the persecution according to others. Either way, he was 
one of the oppressors of Israel, and doubtless the worst 
oppressor of all the Egyptian kings. 

Under Meneptah, successor to Rameses II., the exodus is 
supposed to have taken place. 

However, it is but fair to state that other suppositions differ 
very widely from the above. Canon Cook, for example, in 
The Speaker’s Commentary, assigns Joseph to the time of 
the twelfth dynasty of Egyptian sovereigns, and the exodus 
to the time of Thothmes II. and Queen Hatasou, in the 
eighteenth dynasty; and supposes that Rameses II. and 
Meneptah, above mentioned, of the nineteenth dynasty, 
lived in the time when Israel was under the Judges. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, DD. 
PRELIMINARY. 

Exodus is the second of the five books of Moses, and con- 
tains the sacred history from the death of Joseph, with which 
Genesis ends, to the setting up of the tabernacle at Mount 
Sinai (Exod. 40), The greater portion of this long interval 
is summarily described in the first two chapters; the remain- 
der of the book from the call of Moses (chap. 3: 1) to its 
close, is occupied with the events of but two years,—the year 
which preceded and that which followed the departure out of 
Egypt. The inspired historian aims simply to record the 
progress of the kingdom of God. The centuries of the resi- 
dence in Egypt offered nothing suited to his purpose but the 
expansion of the chosen race from a family to a nation, and 
that remarkable series of providential events by which, when 
the proper time arrived, the people were led out of Egypt. 
A like disproportion is found, and for a like reason, in the 
history of the sojourn in the wilderness. A narrative is given 
of what took place in a year and three months at the begin- 
ning, and in a year at the close; while all the rest of the 
forty years of wandering and of disobedience is almost a 
blank. 

In the Hebrew Bible the books of Moses are named from 
their initial words, thus: B’réshith (In the beginning), Ve-elle 
Shemoth (And these are the words), and so on. Exodus is a 
Greek word, and as the name of this book it is borrowed from 
the Septuagint or old Greek version of the Scriptures ; but 
the five-fold division of the Pentateuch may well be of more 
ancient date, as it has a clear basis in the plan of the Mosaic 
writings themselves, and may, therefore, have existed from 
the beginning. The word means going forth, that is, from 
Egypt, which is the central event of the book, and conditions 
all the rest as either preparatory for it or resulting from it. 
Genesis is a narrative of promise and of patient waiting. 
Exodus begins the record of fulfillment. In Genesis the 
promises are made to the patriarchs of a numerous seed, of 
the possession of Canaan, and of a blessing to the world 
through their posterity. But the time had not yet arrived 
for the accomplishment of God’s word to them in any one of 
these particulars. The chosen race was still restricted to a 
single family, and was not prepared to occupy the 
promised land. That land was not yet ready to receive them : 
for the iniquity of the Amorites, its present inhabitants, was 
not yet full (Gen. 15: 16). 

When the proper crisis had been reached, Israel was, by a 
train of providential events, led into Egypt. In this quiet 
shelter provided for them, and under the fostering hand of 
Joseph, the promises were to enter upon the first stage of 
their fulfillment, Removed from the contaminating influence 
of the Canaanites, and from exposure to the premature 
hostilities which their growth to a nation im the midst of 
those whom they were to dispossess would certainly have 
provoked, under the protection of the mightiest empire then 
existing, where they formed a separate community in a 
territory specially assigned to them, occupying settled habi- 
tations, and engaging largely in agricultural pursuits in place 
of their previous nomad life, sharing the culture of Egypt 
and its advancement in the useful arts, and profiting by sub- 
jection to its stable, well-ordered government, the family of 
herdsmen, which came down with Jacob, was to be swollen 
to a great people, under favoring circumstances, which con- 
tributed greatly to fit them for the future that lay before 
them. And then when they had been disciplined by affliction 
and had learned the lessons of God’s grace and power in their 
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the desert, they were ripe for the possession of the land which 
the Lord had sworn to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to give to 
them. 

The Book of Exodus records 1: 1-7 the vast multiplication 
of Israel in fulfillment of the promises made to their fathers, 
which was an essential preliminary to their leaving Egypt, 
and their return to Canaan (Gen. 46: 3,4; 1: 8-22); the 
oppression to which they were subjected, which made them 
eager to leave the land where they had dwelt so long; chap- 
ters 2-6, the providing and sending Moses as the instrument of 
their deliverance; chapters 7-13, the ten plagues, which were 





the divine agency for effecting their release; chapters 14-19, | 


the actual exodus and march to Sinai; chapters 20-24, the 
covenant between God and Israel, and the solemnities of its 
ratification, by which they were made the Lord’s people ; 
who then directs (chapters 25-31) the preparation of a taber- 
nacle with its ministry and furniture, that he may dwell in 
the midst of them; chapters 32-34 the breach of the covenant 
that had just been ratified, by the affair of the golden calf 
and its subsequent renewal; whereupon the directions before 
given are carried into execution (chapters 35-40), in the con- 
struction and erection of the tabernacle, followed by the 
entrance into it of the divine glory, which thenceforth makes 
it its permanent abode. Israel is now by solemn covenant 
the people of ¢ tod; and God is dwelling in the mid-t of them. 
The way is accordingly prepared for their now acknowledged 
sovereign speaking from his chosen dwelling-place to perfect 
the intercourse between his people and himself by instituting 
the ordinances of his worship, and to engage them io con- 
formity to his will by the enactment of his laws. This he at 
once proceeds to do in the Book of Leviticus. 
NOTES. 

This lesson contains (vs. 1-6) an enumeration of Jacob’s 
family, which went down to Egypt; (v. 7) their amazing 
increase ; (vs. 8-14) the oppression to which they were con- 
sequently subjected. 

Verse 1.— Now, Heb. and: connecting this’ with the pre- 
ceding book, of which it is the continuation. So Joshua 1: 1, 
Judges 1:1, adhd in almost all the historical books, the nar- 
rative is attached in this manner to the previously written 
history. The recapitulation of what had already been stated 
in detail (Gen. 46: 8) is with the view of bringing out 
more distinctly the immense multiplication that followed the 
descent into Egypt, as in Deuteronomy 10: 22; 26:5. Israel 
is the sacred name of the patriarch, given by God himself 
(Gen, 32: 28) and thence applied to his descendants; used 
significantly here of him as the head of the nation which was 
now to spring from him (compare Gen. 46: 1, 2,8). Jucob was 
his ordinary personal name, bestowed at birth (Gen. 27: 36), 
and only rarely and poetically given to his descendants (Isa. 
40: 27). Children, strictly sons, who are then enumerated. 

Verses 2-4.—According to their mothers, as in Genesis 35: 
23-26, six of Leah, one of Rachel, two of each of the hand- 
maids ; Joseph is mentioned separately for the reason stated 
(v. 5). In respect togage, the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, 
named in verse 4, precede the two sons of Leah, named in 
verse 3, as well as the sons of Rachel. As Israel gave name 
to the whole people, his twelve sons severally gave name to 
the tribes descended from them. Notwithstanding the diver- 
sity and disparity of their mothers, and the differences, 
whetlier of personal character or of the future prominence or 
prerogatives of the several tribes, all are here named ona 
par. Joseph was the second ruler in Egypt; his brethren 
had sinned grievously against him and their father. Reuben 


had shamefully disgraced himself, and lost his birthright. 


(1 Chron. 5:1, 2). Simeon and Levi were guilty of a great 
crime (Gen. 49:5). But all are enumerated together as alike 
belonging to the chosen people, and sharers in the. blessings 
this involved. Levi was to be the priestly tribe ; Judah the 
royal tribe ; Joseph was to be the father of two tribes (Gen. 
48 : 5, 19), one of which would be especially powerful. But 
neither are these exalted above their brethren. Priests were 
not a distinct caste in Israel, as in Egypt and elsewhere (Lev. 
21:10; Deut. 10:9). Kings were not regarded as of a 
superior race (Deut. 17: 15-20). There were diversities of 
gifts and functions; but all were brethren ; and by God’s 
gracious choice they formed together the one people of God. 
This parity is figuratively expressed (Ezek. 48) by assigning 
to each tribe equal and parallel portions in the future gdeal 
division of the holy land, significant of like participation in 
the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom. 
7: 4-8.) 


(See also Revelation 


Verse 5.— Seventy souls or persons. Jacob’s entire family, 
including himself, as appears from the number given, although 
the form of expression strictly interpreted applies only to his 
descendants. Of these, thirty-three (including Jacob and 
Dinah, and excluding Er and Onan, who died in Canaan) are 
reckoned to Leah (Gen. 46: 15); sixteen to Zilpah (v. 18); 
fourteen to Rachel (vy. 22); and seven to Bilhah (v. 25). The 
careful accuracy with which this enumeration was made is 
due to its importance in the permanent organization of the 
people. The grandsons and great-grandsons of Jacob, who 
are recorded in this list, gave names to the tribal divisions or 
families which sprang from them (Num. 26). Joseph’s two 


| 
| 





sons only are reckoned in this list, and not, as in the case of 
the other patriarchs, his grandsons likewise (Gen. 46: 20), 
because the tribe of Joseph (Num. 1:10; 13: 11) had just 
two principal divisions, Manasseh and Ephraim. The 
Septuagint translators, however, for the sake of uniformity, 
have incorporated in the list two descendants of Manasseh, 
and three of Ephraim, making the total seventy-five; which 
Stephen follows (Acts 7: 14) as the number best known to 
the Greek-speaking Jews, the apparent discrepancy arising 
simply from this extension of the list. The number seventy 
thus attaching to the chosen race at this crisis in its history 
was perpetuated in the seventy elders, of which we repeatedly 
real (Exod. 24: 1; Num. 11: 16), and renewed in the 
national council or sanhedrin of later times (Matt. 26: 59). 
The same number, it has been observed, will be found by 
summing up the nations sprung from Noah (Gen. 10). An 
old Jewish writer, quoted by Lightfoot (Heb. Exercit. on 
Luke 3: 36), remarks on this coincidence: “Seventy souls 
went down with Jacob into Egypt, that they might restore 
the seventy families dispersed by the confusion of tongues.” 
These familiar numbers «f the old dispensation were incor- 


| porated by our Lord in the new in the twelve apostles and 


seventy disciples (Luke 9: 1, 10: 1). 

Verse 6.—Joseph died eighty years a‘ter he became ruler 
in Egypt (Gen. 50: 26; 41: 46). Levi survived him (Exod. 
6: 16); we are not informed in regard to the rest. 

Verse 7.—Immensely rapid multiplication. ‘An accumula- 
tion of the strongest words in the language to express increase. 
The words be fruitful, multiply, fill the land, are identical with 
those in the blessing pronounced on men and animals at the 
creation (Gen. 1: 22, 28).—JInerease abundantly is the term 
applied (Gen. 1: 21; 8:17) to the rapid production of the 
most prolific creatures.— Waxed exceeding mighty refers not to 
physical, but numerical, strength, and is the same word as 
in Genesis 18: 18, “Abraham shall surely become a mighty 
nation.” The adverb is reduplicated in Hebrew exceedingly, 
exceedingly.” This has been illustrated by the prolific nature 
of Egypt, of which surprising accounts are given, both by 
ancient and modern writers ; but it is attributable beyond this 
to the special providence of God and his supernatural bless- 
ing (Deut. 1:10), in partial fulfillment of his promises to 
the patriarchs (Gen. 13: 6; 15:5; 22:17), which look to an 
enlargement greater still when all the nations of mankind 
shall become the children of Abraham (Rom. 4: 13, 18).—The 
land : that is, Goshen (Gen. 47 : 6). 

Verse 8.—Arose up. The word is not used in a hostile 
sense as implying insurrection or usurpation, but simply that 
he came upon the scene (Deut. 34: 10).—A new king. Not 
only another, but different in character and policy from his 
predecessors, as “new gods” are strange gods (Deut. 32: 16, 
17), so “new tongues” (Mark 16: 17); possibly, as Josephus 
atflirms, of another dynasty or race, which view has been 
variously combined with Manetho’s account of the shepherd 
kings, who displaced the native monarchs and ruled Egypt 
until they were themselves expelled. It might seem easier to 
yecount for this ignorance of Joseph, if hostilities had super- 
vened, and a monarch of another line had seized upon the 
thro2e. But the text does not require this. A long time had 
elapsed. Dead benefactors are soon forgotten (Eccles. 9: 14). 
It is unnecessary to suppose that the king had never heard of 
Joseph ; but he was entirely regardless of the benefits which 
Joseph had conferred upon Egypt. He felt under no obliga- 
tion of gratitude to him, or of generous treatment of his 
kindred (Judg. 2: 10). “This king of Egypt knew not 
Joseph, and after him arose one who said, I-know not the 
Lord (Exod. 5: 2). Those that are unmindful of their other 
benefactors, it is to be feared, will forget the Supreme 
Benefactor.” 

Verse 9.—The exaggerated language of alarm and appre- 
hension respecting a people of different race and foreign 
sympathies (compare Esther 3:8; Ezra 4:12, 13); and yet, 
as the people of God, Israel was really mightier than their 
foes (Psa. 105: 24). 

Verse 10.—Come on: literally give, then used as a particle 
of incitement or exhortation.— Deal wisely. Show ourselves 
wise or cunning, outwit them, adopt a crafty policy (explained 
Psa. 105: 25; Acts 7:19); deal subtilely (but see Job 5:12). 
Israel had been located in the land of Goshen, perhaps in 
part with the politic design of forming thus a barrier against 
invasion from the Asiatic side; but this would be c nvegted 
into a source of weakness and danger if they should ally 
themselves with the invaders.—Fualleth out any war. The 
Hebrew expression is peculiar; the noun is singular and the 
verb plural, showing that the subject is a collective, if wars 
occur, a8 they may at any time. This indefinite sense is 
meant to be suggested in our version by the word any. He 
did not apprehend subjugation, but that they would leave the 
country, which would lose so many subjects and the benefit 
of their labor. The king knew, it seems, that Israel did not 
regard Egypt as their permanent home.—Get them up. Go 
up, a8 elsewhere of going from Egypt to Canaan (Gen. 13: 1; 
compare 12: 10; 46: 3). 

Verse 11.—Tuskmasters: literally princes, or officers, over 
serfs, or those bound to labor as a tributary service. The 
monuments often show these overseers and the severity with 


which they treat those under their control.—Afflict them with 
their burdens. Reduce their strength and break their spirits 
by toilsome labors.— Phwraoh. The common name or title of 
the kings of Egypt.— Treasure cities. Elsewhere rendered 
cities of store (1 Kings 9: 19; 2Chron. 17:12). Not fortified 
places, but intended for storing grain and provisions whether 
for the subsistence of troops or for foreign or domestic trade 
(compare 2 Chron. 32 : 28).—Pithom. Probably the Putumus 
of Herodotus, and Raamscs, written Rameses (Gen. 47: 11; 
Exod. 12: 37). Doubtless in or near Goshen, though their 
precise identification is a matter of dispute. 

Verse 12.—“ Oppression never defeated God’s purpose, nor 
destroyed his church.” The crafty tyrant fails to accomplish 
his end. The margin gives the exact sense of the Hebrew 
in the first clause—Grew: literally broke forth, burst the 
limits that would confine them.— Were grieved. Rendered in 
Numbers 22: 3 distressed. The Hebrew word is often used 
of disgust and loathing. Here it is applied to uneasiness 
and apprehension. They were filled with anxiety and alarm. 

Verse 13.—Rigor : Severity; literally, crushing force. In 
Ezekiel 34: 4 it is rendered “cruelty.” 

Verse 14.— Bondage. 


’ 


The same word which is twice ren- 
dered “service” in this verse.—Mortar, or rather c/ay, from 
which they were required to make bricks. There is a famous 
picture in the Egyptian monuments illustrative of this 
passage, in which foreign workmen under taskmasters are 
engaged in making brick. Some have judged from the 
physiognomy that the workmen are Israelites, and that it 
depicts the very scene here-described.—ZJn brick; that is, the 
construction of buildings.—Service in the field. Agricultural 
operations, which the necessity of irrigation made par- 
ticularly toilsome (Deut. 11:10). But all this, instead of 
preventing them from getting up out of the land, was God’s 
method of preparing them for their departure. So earthly 
afflictions are sent to loosen our attachment to our abode here, 
and make us sigh for the Canaan of eternal rest. “The land 
of Egypt becomes to Israel a land of bondage, though 
hitherto it had been a happy shelter to them. The place of 
our satisfaction may soon become the place of our affliction. 
Say not concerning any place on this side heayen. This is 
my rest forever.” 


THE BONDAGE OF SIN. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Very long and impressive seems that silence of three hun- 
dred and fifty years between Genesis and Exodus. One verse 
alone crosses the period, telling the fulfillment of a remembered 
promise: compare Genesis 46 : 3 with Exodus 1: 7. God had 
now made of Israel, as he said, “ A great nation:” for “the 
land was filled with them.” 

The record is resumed at this point. Pastoral life is 
usually quite uneventful. Our interest centres at Heliopolis, 
“the City of the Sun.” 

Just now arose a new Pharaoh: the name does not signify 
a person, but more likely a reign ora dynasty ; it is used like 
the old Roman Cesar, or the Russian Czar. This monarch 
was jealous of-his own tenants, and adopted two expedients at 
once to thin them out in numbers and strength: he com- 
manded that the male children should be put to death, and 
he crushed the whole people down under ruinous imposition 
of burdens. From this the history is familiar. 

It may be valuable to turn the story without further expo- 
sition into a spiritual parable. In the fifteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, the fifteenth verse reads thus: “And thou 
shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee.” There is 
force in the word “ bondage,” and there is force in the word 
“remember.” Let us see if we cannot gain a lesson for prac- 
tical good from each of these in turn. 

I. We begin with the bondage as an illustration of sin. 
We recollect that once in our Saviour’s life the Pharisees 
boasted that they were never in bondage; Jesus answered 
them, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin.” 

1. For one thing, observe the unnaturalness of this bondage. 
The Israelites were shepherds, not builders. They were 
habituated to live in the country, not in the towns. The new 
life in the clay-pits set them at the worst disadvantage. It 
rejected all previous tastes, training, information, and skill. 

It is exactly this which renders sin such an anomaly in 
true human history. Men were fitted to serve God, and not 
All their powers are perverted, misused, and re- 

versed, when they are in courses of disobedience and rebel- 
| lion. The word right means straight, and the word wrong 
| means wrung. It twists and distorts everything in our souls 
| to serve the devil. I once saw a man singing for grog. Sing- 
| ing,—oh, a beautiful gift! but singing for liquor to get drunk ! 
2. Then observe the severi/y of this bondage. Llow often 
does this term of description occur in thestory,—“ with rigor.” 

| Ten years ago I heard, near Cairo, one of the songs of the 
| fellaheen that Dean Stanley describes, For Egypt never 
| changes. There is to-day the crack of the same whip, and 
there is the same wild revenge of a taunting song, when the 
poor creatures are out of the reach of the tormentors, “The 





Satan. 
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chief of the village, the chief of the village; may the dogs tear 
him, tear him, tear him!” 

No task-master for men has ever been found more brutal 
than a brutal man, The devil has no despot out of hell more 
despotic than sinners to place over sinners. When villains 
get villains in their power, how they do persist in lashing 
them into further villany and vice! “Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedi- 
ence unto righteousness ?”” Mark that word “ death.” 

3. In the third place, observe the injustice of this bondage. 

The kingdom of Egypt owed its extreme prosperity to what 
Joseph had accomplished. It makes an explanation, but not 
an apology, for the king to say that he “knew not Joseph.” 
But he might have known the nation’s benefactor as a person- 
age in history. There in a solemn faith of waiting the 
mummy of that noble Hebrew ruler was even now preserved 
in state. He would not be buried in Palestine until his people 
should go up with him to the land God had promised. 
' Satan never remembers favors bestowed. One may give 
himself, body, soul, and spirit, to the devil, and no fidelity 
will win him the least consideration. Injustice is the rule in 
sin ; it never in any case has exceptions. The prince of evil 
simply uses his devotees all the worse because of their ser- 
vility and patience. 

4. But again: observe the destructiveness of this bondage of 
sin. Perhaps it is just as well to call attention once more to 
the acknowledged aim of this new Pharaoh ; he meant to kill 
off the people. Statistics are not given of this instance ; but 
in comparatively modern times Pharaoh-Necho wasted one 
hundred thousand lives in one cutting of a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea. Tyranny never asks leave to sacrifice 
life. And to the wearing-out process, this Pharaoh added 
deliberate murder of the young infants. 

The wanton waste of all that makes life worth a struggle 
by persistent courses of sin is familiar to évery thoughtful 
observer. Wickedness never builds up; it always pulls down. 
Once in the heat of a public discussion some infidels chal- 
lenged an immediate reply to what they called their argu- 
ments. A plain woman arose in the audience ; she proceeded 
to relate how her husband had been dissipated and unkind ; 
she had prayed for him, and he had become a praying man 
and a good father; years of comfort and of peace had they 
now dwelt together in the love of each other and the fear of 
God. “So much,” she continued, “has my religion done for 
me. Will you kindly state now what your religion has done 
for you in the same time ?” 

Done? unbelief does not do anything, it undoes. It is 
fairly exasperating to study the efforts of modern skeptics, 
who are blatant in misleading the young and the unwary. 
They add nothing, they pull away much. “ While they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are the servants of 
corruption ; for of whom a man is overcome, of the same 
is he brought in bondage.” See 2 Peter 2: 18. It dis- 
organizes society thus to work always in destruction. These 
unbelievers will compass sea and iand to make one proselyte ; 
and when he is gained he is just twofold more the child of 
hell than themselves. 

1I. And now with so sorrowful a showing as this bondage 
has to make, it seems surprising to find that the Israelites 
were counseled to “remember” it.’ Why should they recall 
such humiliation? 

Moreover, with the spiritual and evangelical sense we have 
so far been putting on the story, there is joined the same kind 
of admonition. Christians are exhorted to keep in mind the 
fact that in earlier days they were the bond-servants of Satan, 
and only the sovereign grace of God has redeemed them. 
“ Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that 
seek the Lord: look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and 
to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.” 

1, One advantage is this: Such reminiscences promote 
humility, Spiritual pride is as dangerous asa vice. What 
have we that God’s mercy has not bestowed upon us? Why 
boast we over each other? Recollect that “the Lerd hath 
taken you, and brought you forth out of the iron furnace, even 
out of Egypt, to be unto him a people of inheritance, as ye 
are this day.” To him we owe everything we are. 

2, Such a remembrance quickens our considerate charity 
for others, Our disposition is to condemn and denounce the 
degeneracies of the times in which welive. Wherein are people 
worse now than we ourselves were once? How do we know 
what we might have been if it had not been for the arrest of 
our rebellion by the power of the Holy Ghost? Once, as a 
drunken man reeled past his door, John Newton exclaimed : 
“ But for the grace of God there goes John Newton!” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Now these are the names of the children of Israel which came 
wnto Egypt (v. 1). We are making history when we least 
think of it. That which seems a little matter to us may be a 
link in a chain that binds the ages. What we do to-day or 
to-morrow is done for all time. It cannot be undone. It and 


all its countless results must stand entailed to the latest gen- 
erations; and we are to have honor er shame according as our 


| 
part is now performed. The poor boy who drives thé horse 


along a canal tow-path may think it makes little difference 
whether he does that work well or poorly. But forty years 
after, when he is in nomination for the presidency of a great 
nation, he will find that men go back to his boyhood story to 
learn whether he was faithful in that which was least, as 
proof that he would be faithful also in that which is much. 
There is no keeping out of history. We have got to be there. 
The only safe way of standing well in history is by doing well 
in all things. You are just now going to Boston, or to New 
York, or to Chicago, or to Savannah, or to London—will the 
record of your spirit and conduct as you go there read well 
ten years hence, or a hundred? That depends on what your 
spirit and conduct are at the present time. And if you stay 
at home your place in history—in God’s record of history—is 
just as sure asif you went to Egypt orto the Holy Land. That 
record is making up to-day: “Now, these are the names of 
the children of which came into , or, which stayed 
at 2’ Ifyou want a record which shall redound to your 
honor, and of which your children’s children shall be proud, 
you have no time to lose in getting things straight for it. 

And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that genera- 
tion (v. 6). That was a way they had in those days. In the 
former ages everybody died, sooner or later. And old times 
were much like these times, so far. Whether one lives in a 
palace, or tends sheep on a hill-side; whether he is rolling 
in wealth, or is pinched with want; whether he has friends 
without number, or lives all by himself in the world; whether 
he seems a fixture and a necessity in a large place, or of small 
account to anybody,—one day that man must die; and then 
he can no longer do work or find enjoyment in this life, or be 
of any service to those who have depended on him. No truth 
is surer than this, and no truth seems more commonly lost 
sight of. Do you live as in constant consciousness of the cer- 
tainty of death? Do you act and speak and plan always in 
view of the truth that you are todie? Is everything you do 
or say just what it would be if you realized the nearness of 
death? If not, why not? Death ought not to be looked for- 
ward to with fear or shrinking—we were born to die; dying 
is what we are living for: but death ought to be ever before 
the mind as an unfailing fact, and all our life should be lived 
with reference to death with its finalities. ‘Joseph died, and 
all his brethren, and all that generation;” and you will die 
(it may be to-day), and all your brethren, and all your genera- 
tion. This is one thing there can be no mistake about— 
unless, indeed, our Lord comes before your time to die, and his 
coming will be the end of this life to you. 











There arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph 
(v. 8). The strongest earthly dependence we can have to 
lean on is by no means a sure one. Even if it holds good 
so long as it lasts, it will not last forever. Administra- 
tions change—elsewhere than in Egypt. Men in power 
to-day who would do everything for us and for ours may be 
replaced to-morrow by those who care nothing for us—unless, 
indeed, they are our enemies. Your place in the bank, the 
counting-room, the mill, or on the ship or the farm; your 
boy’s position in business; your own most important personal 
interests or financial investments,—may just now seem sure and 
safe beyond a question; but another night may bring about 
such changes as put a different face on everything. There is 
only one King who never dies; only one Friend who never 
fails; only one Power who is always sure. He who looks to 
any Pharaoh for support or favor will sooner or later find his 
best hopes a disappointment. He who trusts the living God 
will never find him on whom he leans replaced by a suc- 
cessor. Faith is better than funds or friends for the life 
which is, as well as for the life which is to come. 


He said, . . . Come on, let us deal wisely with them (v. 9, 10). 
That was wise, to begin with. There is wisdom in recogniz- 
ing the necessity of wisdom. He who thinks he can manage 
anybody without wisdom lacks the wisdom to see his unwis- 
dom. God commended the wisdom of Solomon in knowing 
enough to ask for more wisdom in order that he might man- 
age and rule his people wisely. God will commend any 
man’s wisdom in praying for more wisdom to deal with 
others wisely. Ifa man has a family of children to manage, 
he ought to say to his wife at the start, “Come on, let us deal 
wisely with them.” He ought to say the same if he has 
scholars to teach, or members of a church and congregation to 
lead and to minister to, or clerks and laborers and servants to 
direct. Companions and playmates ought to deal with one 
another in the same spirit and with the same resolve. So it 
should be in all meeting of duties and difficulties of life. 
“Come on, let us deal wisely with them,” is the best thing to 
say when anybody or anything is before us to be cared for or 
to be grappled with. But it is one thing to say “ Let us deal 
wisely,” and quite another thing to be wise in our doings and 
dealings. Pharaoh was a good example in admitting the 
necessity of dealing wisely: he was anything but an example 
in his exhibit of wise dealing with those who were under 
him. The facts of his career are before us. “Come on, let 
us deal wisely with them.” 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and grew 
(v. 12). There was nothing very strange about that. That 





is the way of things the world over. Hindrances are the best 





helps in life, Difficulties promote progress. The sturdiest 
men and the hardiest trees are found in the rough hill 
country—not in the richer plains. Muscles which are 
taxed most grow strongest. Brains have added power with 
added use. There is no way of weakening a child’s mental 
and moral faculties like pampering him with indulgence. 
For nothing ought we to be more grateful than for our priva- 
tions and trials. “Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
God shows his love for us quite as much in what he denies 
us as in what he gives us; and quite as much in what he gives 
which we dislike as in what he gives which we enjoy. The 
more we are afflicted the more we ought to grow—in spiritual 
beauty and in spiritual power. Pharaoh didn’t count on this 
state of things when he began to afflict the children of Israel ; 
but God had it in mind from the beginning. Thus it is in 
many a case. Our enemies often do more for us than our 
friends. Persecution sometimes brings unexampled pros- 
perity. The blood of the martyrs proves the seed of the 
church. The Lord thus causeth even the wrath of man to 
praise him, and the remainder of wrath he restrains. 

They made their lives bitter with hard bondage (v.14). It is 
no credit to Pharaoh that God overruled his oppression of 
the Israelites to their advantage. For his course there is 
nothing but guilt and shame. He who makes another life 
bitter, has got the bitterness of that life to answer for, what- 
ever good may come to his victim through the blessing of 
God. It is a terrible thing—a shameful thing also—to make 
another’s life bitter. Yet there are boys and girls who are 
making their mothers’ lives bitter; and there are husbands 
who are making the lives of their wives bitter; and there are 
parents who are making their children’s lives bitter. Is no 
one’s life made bitter by your course? Is there no danger of 
bitterness of life to any one through your conduct—or your 
purposed action? Weigh well these questions; for they 
involve much to you. Pharaoh is dead; there is no danger 
of his making our lives bitter with hard bondage. But the 
Devil is not dead; and there is danger of our being in hard 
bondage to him. Pharaoh’s bondage was overruled for good to 
those who were under it. The Devil’s bondage is harder than 
Pharaoh’s, and no good ever comes of ié to its subjects. It 
were better for us to have died under the hardest bondage of 
Pharaoh than to live on under the Devil’s easiest bondage. 
“ Know ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey?” “Whosoever 
committeth sin is the servant of sin;” “for of whom a man 
is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage.” Is your 
life made bitter with the Devil’s hard bondage? No ques- 
tion can be more important in its place than just that to you. 

HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


In returning to the Old Testament this lesson must be an 
introduction to succeeding ones. Probably some of the chil- 
dren in primary classes will remember much of the life of 
Jacob, of Joseph, and the journey down to Egypt, and so can 
understandingly begin the quartg’s lessons. But there are 
newer and younger scholars who'will need to be told the 
meaning of Israel, and some previous history.. The deeper 
meanings in types of sin and redemption would mystify those 
who can only take hold of the historical facts, unless when 
the picture is so plain as to suggest a likeness or a parallel 
truth that is evident to a child. As you proceed with the 
lesson, if there are allusions which you know are familiar to 
some, ask questions, and bring out what is known, but at the 
same time supplement or explain so that all may understand. 
About whom is our lesson ? 

The first few verses are about seventy people,—one man, 
his children and grandchildren. That man’s name was 
Jacob, and in those verses are the names of all his twelve 
sons. One of those sons he loved better than the others, and 
they hated him for it. They hid him in a pit, and then sold 
him for twenty pieces of silver. What was hisname? Who 
bought him? Where was he taken? 

You can easily outline on the blackboard Canaan and 
Egypt, or show on the map the position of the two countries. 
Recall or give a few incidents in the life of Joseph, enough 
to bring out the story of Jacob and his household going 
to Egypt in time of famine, his brethren forgiven and 
sustained by Joseph, who had become a ruler. Who was 
Joseph’s father? Had he any other name? These seventy 
people are called the children of Israel. That was the other 
name for Jacob. God himself gave him the new name of 
Israel one night when he prayed all night, and God answered 
his prayer, and told him he should be called Israel, which 
means a prince with God, one who had power with him in 
prayer. How many sons did Israel have? They all had 
children, so each one became the head of a tribe, and they all 
were called the twelve tribes of Israel. Many years passed 
away ; all the twelve brothers had died; all their children 
had died ; so had the king who knew and honored Joseph. 

Other rulers reigned one after another, and the children of 
Israel were all the time increasing so fast that, instead of 
seventy who first came to Egypt, there were thousands and 
thousands, and instead of a few shepherds in Goshen, only a 
small part of the country, the whole land was filled with 
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them. The king of Egypt began to say to his people, “The 
children of Israel are more and mightier than we are; we 
must do something to keep them down; if we should have 
war, they might join our enemies and fight against us.” They 
began to be very hard on the people of Israel, to make them 
work like slaves. Whatdid they do? They had overseers 
or taskmasters set over them to watch and make them work. 
They made them carry heavy loads of mortar and clay ; they 
gave them tasks to make so many bricks in a day, and some- 
times did not give them the straw to mix in the clay which they 
needed to make the bricks. Then, when they could not make 
the full number, they were beaten and told, “Ye are idle! 
Ye are idle!” 

In all the verses of this lesson we do not find the name of 
God, but we can see and learn, as we read, that it was part 
of God’s plan for the children of Israel. Do you know the 
name of Jacob’s father and grandfather? God promised to 
Abraham, “In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed,” and he promised to him and to his children the land 
of Canaan. It did not seem like keeping that promise when 
he suffered Joseph to be sold into Egypt, and then opened a 
way for all of Jacob’s family to go there and live solong. He 
sent children to their households; and, the more the Egyp- 
tians afflicted them, the more they multiplied and grew. 

God was working out his plan for them. He let their 
lives be bitter with hard bondage to turn their souls to him- 
self, to make them know that they were his own chosen 
people, and to prove to them that he could lead them out 
from cruel rulers and a land of idols. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


Introductory.— Why is the Book of Exodus so called? By 
whom was it wriiten? How early in the history of his 
chosen people did God foretell their sojourn in Egypt? (Gen. 
15:13.) Was his purpose in it, respecting the Egyptians, 
gracious or otherwise? (Gen. 41:38; 15:14, compare with 
Matt. 23: 37, 38.) What was his purpose respecting the 
Canaanites? (Gen. 15:16; with 2 Pet.3:9.) What were 
his probable purposes respecting his people? (Deut. 4 : 34, 
35 ; etc.) 

Exodus 1: 1.—By what family name are God’s people 
known? (Gal. 6: 15, 16.) Who gave it them, and what does 
it mean? (Gen. 32: 28, 30.) Who are worthy of it? (1 


Thess. 5:17.) What name do we merit by natural disposi- 
tion? (Gen. 27 : 36.) Of what should it remind us? (Eph. 
2:12.) Will our individuality be lost in the great family of 


God, or continue ever? (vs. 2-4; Rev. 21:12, 14.) What 
name above all others should we desire to bear? (Rev. 
3:12.) Name Leah’s children. What was the name of her 
daughter? Who was Benjamin’s mother? Show the mean- 
ing and appropriateness of some of these names? (Margin, 
Gen. 29: 35 with 49:8; margin 30: 6 with 49: 16; etc.) 
What will our individual names reveal? What is a good 
one to strive after? (1 Cor. 13:13.) How large was the 
Lord’s family that entered Egypt? (v.5; Acts 7: 14.) Recon- 
cile the difference. 

Verse 6.— What is the common record of allmen? About 
how many generations have died since Joseph? In what 
generation must we die? What exceptions to the rule has 
the world known? . May we be an exception ? (1 Thess. 4: 
16-18.) By what ruledoes the Lord multiply his people at his 
pleasure? (v. 7; Acts 2: 41.) Does he or the church deter- 
minethe time and extent of her miraculous increase? How long 
did Joseph’s influence, continue in the kingdom? (vy. 8.) 
What is the conviction of the world respecting Israel? 
(vy. 9.) What is their policy, prompted by fear? (vs. 10, 11.) 
What is their mistake in regard to real wisdom? (Job 5: 
12, 13; Prov. 21:30.) What were treasure cities? Point 
out the ancient site of Pithom and Rameses? How success- 
ful have been al! attempts to crush the church and extin- 
guish the truth? (v. 12; Acts 8: 3,4.) Why did the Israel- 
ites thrive the more as their burdens increased ? (Exod. 2 : 24.) 
Is hard work necessarily detrimental to health and longevity ? 
Is spiritual growth in the individual promoted by affliction, 
or is it not? Why were the children of Israel willing to 
leave Egypt at God’s call? (vs, 13, 14.) With whose wealth 
did the Lord pay them for their work there? (Exod. 12: 35, 
36; Psa. 105: 37.) What promise was thus fulfilled? (Gen. 
15:14.) When is the reward reaped for most of the work 
done in chiJdhood? What was the typical meaning of this 
bitter sojourn of the embryo nation in Egypt? (Matt. 2: 15.) 
When, in a more emphatic sense, was Jesus called out of 
Egypt? (Acts 1:9.) Why was he? (Eph. 4: 8-10.) Why 
did he come into it? How was he treated? How have our 
lives been affected by his coming ? 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


To illustrate this lesson, ask the scholars to gather together 
all God’s promises to Abraham, and show from this chapter 
how they were beginning to have their fulfillment. Then 
let them gather from the Bible illustrations of how sure God’s 
promises are. Take the first promise (Gen, 3: 15), and its 
fulfillment (1 John 3: 8), the promise to Noah of the per- 








manence of the seasons (Gen. 8: 21, 22), which is fulfilled 
to-day before the eyes of all people, and other similar exam- 
ples. The children will search their Bibles for these with 
pleasure and profit. 

Show how futile the craftiness of man is. Herod thought 
he had done a smart thing when he killed the babes in 
Bethlehem, and he died thinking that he had succeeded in 
destroying the Christ. Diocletian, when he commanded all 
copies of the Scriptures to be burned and all Christians to be 
put to death, thought he should thereby blot Christianity 
out of the earth. Yet God has preserved alike the church 
and the Bible. See also 2 Kings 11, Jeremiah 38, 39, and 
Psalm 2. 

Bunyan’s figure of Satan pouring water on the fire to 
extinguish it, and it all the while waxing brighter and hotter 
because the unseen Christ was pouring oil upon it, illustrates 
the prosperity of God’s people in affliction. “The more they 
afflicted them, the more they grew.’ When a fire attains a 
certain heat and volume, to pour water upon it is only toadd 
fuel. The water, suddenly changed to its component gases, 
feeds, instead of extinguishing, the flame. So God changes 
the evil inflicted upon his people into an upbuilding and 
sanctifying power. 

Promises Fulfilled —See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 
681, @ 4052,—Crossing Providences; % 4053,—Providence 
and the Promises; p. 498, ¢ 2915,—The Alabaster Box ; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 531, 3 4746,— 
Promises Proved; 3 4747,—Changeless Promises; Second 
Series, p. 647, 3 11232,—The Comforts of the Promises; Caw- 
dray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 282,—God’s Promises. 

Counsels Overthrown.—See Foster's Prose [llustrations, 
First Series, p. 1113,—Evil Counsel; % 1119,—The Two 
Counsellors; The Biblical Museum, p. 226,—The Failure of 
Statesmanship. 

Affliction Sanctified.—See Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 17, 4 76,—The Benefit of Affliction; 3 77,—Rain- 
drops and Sunbeams; ¢ 82,—The Ministry of Affliction ; Second 
Series, p. 23, 4 6389,—Happiness in Affliction; 2 6391,— 
Honey from the Thyme; ¢ 6395,—Some Bible Examples; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 244, ¢ 936,—The Ends of 
Affliction ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, p. 12,—Similes 
of Affliction. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE KINGS OF THE EARTH 

SET THEMSELVES AGAINST THE LORD. 
it shall come to naught; | 

it shall not stand. | 


FOR GOD IS WITH US. | 


| Take counsel together, 
Speak the word, 


veabbieadl 








| INCREASED. 
} GOD'S PEOPLE { GREW MIGHTY. 
FILLED THE LAND. 








THEY AFFLICTED THEM, 


THE MORE { | 
THEY MULTIPLIED ANDGREW. | 
| 


IT IS GOOD FOR ME THAT I HAVE BEEN 
AFFLICTED. 


| 
| 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The manner of narrating in the opening verses is so thor- 
oughly oriental that it is worth looking at.a moment, even at 
the risk of being'trite and tedious. The “Now” at the start, 
is simply an “ And” in the original. We might say that it 
simply shows the fact that this is a continuation of the Book 
of Genesis; for Moses himself did not make the division of 
the Five Books. But that is an aside. The Book itself 
might very naturally commence with an “And.” The 
paucity of conjunctions, itself both cause and effect of the 
simple connection of thought in all oriental languages, is 
painfully manifest everywhere to an Occidental. The “and” 
comes in where we would think it barbarous as well as un- 
necessary. The writer remembers how a class of students trans- 
lated into Arabic the fourth act of Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, and were sharply reproved by a native writer because 
in enumerating the dramatis persone they had left out the 
“and” between them in certain cases. Thus “Salanio, 
Salarino, Gratiano, Salerio, friends to Antonio and Bassa- 
nio,” should have been “the Salario, and the Salarino, and 
the Gratiano, and the Salerio, these [were] friends of the 
Antonio and the Bassanio,.’”’ The students replied that the 
various “thes” and “ands” were not in the English, and 
were not necessary for the understanding ; but it was replied 
that it was necessary for elegance and the best Arabic; and 
no one should think of translating such a writer as Shake- 
speare without attending to the elegancies. 

Again, in adding the expression “the names of,” the 
superfluity seems less apparent in English, where we are 
accustomed to put a meaning into it, and read with closer 





accuracy. But it apparently means no more than “these are 
the children of Israel,” or “sons of Israel” (beni Jerail). 
Such pleonasms give dignity, and enter especially into the 
language of compliment. Nothing is more common than to 
congratulate one on the birth of “a male son,” or, among the 
women, of “a female daughter.” Perhaps, in such case, the 
true English phrase is “a male [child], a son,” and “a female 
{child], a daughter ;” but it is not always easy to catch the 
exact equivalent meaning when the expression is but the out- 
growth of deeply rooted ideas, sprung from a totally differ- 
ent adjustment of almost all the habits of society and indi- 
vidual life. The Greek “Men brethren,” which is neither 
the “Men and brethren” of our English Bible, nor exactly 
the shorter “Brethren,” is not like it—except that the 
pleonasm is one of honor. 

So in the last clause of verse 1, the oriental reading is 
plain enough, though a trifle obscure to one who, knowing 
English only, endeavors to balance accurately the meaning of 
every part of the narrative. If the relative structure had 
been kept in the last clause in the English it would have 
been more faithful than its present half-way literalness. In 
the Hebrew there is no need to explain that the enumeration 
which follows is only that of the heads of the families; that 
is on the surface, and as literal as politeness would be al- 
lowed to express it in Arabic at the present day. It is proper 
to add that the “names” is a word which means both more 
and less than in English. It hardly means “noted ones,” 
and is not, on the other hand, to be taken as inserted simply 
for accuracy. It adds a shade of dignity which lifts the 
narrative from the genealogic (see, for example, the opening 
of 1 Chronicles, into the historic. It is not statistic nor pre- 
cise in import, but dignified. The seeming error of a unit 
in the sum given in verse 5 is also another touch of the same 
sort. 

“Souls,” it is scarcely necessary to say, is the idiom for 
“persons.” But in modern times another Hebrew use of 
the word came to be the general une. It means “self” in 
most cases in Syriac and Arabic. In reading the Arabic 
Bible, the natives, in this passage, probably have no thought 
of the “soul” suggested, but simply take it to mean “ per- 
sons.’ In many other cases where the word seems to add 
beauty and strength to the English, it has no other shade of 
meaning than “self.” “ As thy soul liveth” means only “as 
thou thyself art alive.’ And such, if we analyze the Eng- 
lish expression, 1s al] that there is init, after all. It has not, 
and cannot have, any reference to eternal welfare. 

In verse 7 it should not be forgotten that in the Hebrew 
the very words of God’s original blessing to his creation of 
man are used as nearly as may be, or at least alluded to, It 
is only one of the many references to the covenant of mercy as 
in effect a new creation. Many of these allusions are obscured 
in our present English Bible; and perhaps they would be 
disputed by many. The allusions, of course, are not to be 
judged by mathematical rules, or (in many cases) by other 
rules than those of the higher rhetoric. 

In respect of Egyptian history, illustrative or confirmatory 
of this narrative, while it is clear that all the touches show a 
familiarity with Egypt as revealed by the monuments, it is 
not so clear by a long way at what periods, or under what 
sovereigns, the children of Israel were in Egypt. A table at 
the end of the Book of Exodus in The Speaker’s Commentary 
will give a very fair idea of the wide differences among the 
scholars on the subject. Nothing, however, is clearer than 
that the Egyptians had many wars with their northeastern 
neighbors, for many ages. The Israelites were allied by race 
and by sojourn with the hereditary and actual enemies of 
Egypt. Their separation from the Canaanites and Mesopo- 
tamians on account of religion and the covenant of Jehovah, 
could not, of course, be appreciated by an Egyptian king or. 
priest. 

The “ wise dealing” of the Egyptians was, as we all know, 
both after the manner of mankind in general, and especially 
after the manner of mankind as exhibited in the peculiar 
customs which have been longer preserved in the East than 
among us. Those who go to the East at the present day, or 
even those who dwell there for a time, scarcely see how the 
same policy has been pursued by the Turks ever since their 
conquests of four centuries ago. Within almost the memory 
of the present generation this wise dealing has changed its 
form, but not its will or essence. Stronger, though quieter, 
powers than the Turkish military oppression, have gradually 
thrown off most of the external or bodily oppression, espe- 
cially in the cities and on the chief tracks of commerce. Capi- 
tal and riches, too, are sensitive things which must (and 
which can) be free from oppression in certain stages of their 
growth; and this has to be recognized by the covetous, how- 
ever cruel, Pharaoh himself recognized it; for his wise 
dealing had as great care to preserve his revenues as to lessen 
his military enemies, Of course it had not the wise light of 
the modern political economist, especially one of the gospel 
school ; but it must commend itself to those money-makers 
who habitually seek to change, artificially, the level of mer- 
cantile values, and then so place themselves that every change 
of level will cause the drainage to flow into their own reser- 
voir, no matter how many it distresses or impoverishes, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUB LICAT IONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head, 
rhe intereats of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


One Hour a Week. By the author of Jesus Upon Earth, 16m0, pp. 252. 
New York: The American Tract Society. Price, 75 cents, 

Wedlock:; selections from the best English and American poets. By 
Professor J. H. Gilmore. 16mo, pp. 110. Boston: Henry A. Young. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The Emperor: a romance. By Georg Ebers. From the German by 
Ciara Bell. Vol. I. i6mo, pp. 319. New York: William 8, Gotts- 
berger. Price, 40 cents. 

The C banning ¢ ‘entenary in America, Great Britain, and Ireland. Ed- 

ted by Russell Nevins Bellows. 8vo, with frontispiece, pp. 532. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. Price, $2.00. 

Hidden Power. By T. H. Tibbles. A secret history of the Indian ring, 
its operations, {ntrigue 8, and machinations. 12mo, pp. x, 36. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Through the Winter. Written for The American Sunday-school Union, 
and revised by the committee. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 390. Philadel- 
phia: The American Sunday-school Union. Price, 1,50, 


MUSIC, 


New Joy Bells for the Sunday febeal, By W. A. Ogden, Oblong 16mo, 
boards, pp. 160. Toledo, Ohio: W. W. Whitney. Price, 35 cents. 


One of the better among the didactic class of boys’ and 
girls’ story-books is 7he Beautiful Ladder, by the Rev. 
Sidney Dyer, Ph.D. The “Ladder” is-a figurative 
expression for the ascent which the mind makes from 
contemplating the objects of creation, especially those 
of organized life, ‘‘ from nature up to nature’s God; ” from 
the things that are made to his invisible things, even 
his eternal power and Godhead. The book continues the 


* story of the Dean family, begun in the same author’s 


Wonders of Familiar Objects and continued through 
Black Diamonds and Ocean Gardens and Palaces. Under 
the guise of a story, it leads the reader to the wonders of 
God by land and water, and in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Its chief lack of adaptation consists in using 
too many quite unnecessary big words, and a style a trifle 
too near the stilted. The book is further set off by an 
illuminated title-page, and a colored frontispiece, called 
“ Beauties of Moss and Lichens ’—where, however, the 
ferns and grasses are almost as prominent. (18mo, cloth, 
pp. 348, Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $1.50.) 


Much more than ordinary is the merit possessed by 
The Four Gospels: Their Age and Authorship, by John 
Kennedy, M. A., D.D. The line of, evidence is traced 
backwards from the fourth century to the first very 
lucidly, strongly, and pleasantly. The whole shape of 
the book is popular, and though a competent summary 
on a subject like this must necessarily involve some hard 
reading, this is so compiled and arranged as to allure 
rather than drag the attention. Many will be able to 
read this book with interest and profit who could do 
nothing with the more labored or thorough treatises. 
The American edition is edited, with an introduction, by 
the Rev. Edwin W. Rice, containing about five pages 
(pp. 14-19) which add to the convenience of the book. 
(12mo, cloth, pp, 170. Philadelphia: The American 
Sunday-School Union. Price, $1.00.) 

Books of travel in Europe have so multiplied, of late 
years, that it has become necessary for any new work of 
the sort to describe some unfamiliar corner of the conti- 
nent, or else to endeavor to portray the old places ina 
novel manner. The latter method has been adopted by 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’in her Random Rambles, 
The scenes described are familiar to readers, but the seven 
chapters of European experience here presented are fresh 
and interesting. Mrs, Moulton saw more of London 
“society,” especially of the fashionable wsthetic school, 
than is opened to most American tourists ; and her chap- 
ters on this subject, and on Rome and Florence, will be 
found the most entertaining pages of the book. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 282. Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


The title of Mr. William Mathews’s new book, Literary 
Style, and Other Essays, is perhaps a little misleading at 
first, for only one of the twenty-one essays is of a rhetor- 
ical character, and half of them are not distinctly literary. 
They are readable papers, neither shallow nor deep in 
their learning, but presenting familiar and unfamiliar 
facts in a very pleasant way. The author has the art of 
making a profitable use of statements and illustrations, 
and deserves a high rank in that modest school of liter- 
ary criticism of which Mr. Edwin P. Whipple is the 
chief American representative. (12mo, cloth, pp. 345. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


The second issue in the Round Robin Series, A Lesson 
in Love, has the advantage of a somewhat original plot,— 


‘the hero, a middle-aged lawyer, being in love with two 


women on opposite sides of a lawsuit, one of whom, the 
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least celal, is his client. Whatever elacuan the 
unravelling of this twist may have in the way of interest, 
the reader will possess ; but we cannot promise, in addi- 
tion, that he will be reminded of Mr. James’s polish, or 
Mr. Howells’s bright dialogues, or Mrs. Burnett’s faith- 
fulness to nature. The book is a fairly good “ contem- 
porary novel,” nothing more. (16mo, eloth, pp. iv, 318. 
Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. Price, $1.00.) 
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We took occasion lately to speak in terms of commen- 
dation of Dora’s Boy, by Mrs. Ellen Ross. Little Mother 
Mattie, by the same author, gives the title to a enllection 
of short stories of English life, among the comfortable 
middle class and the very poor. Most of them are dis- 
tinguished by the delicacy of finish which marks the 
writings of Mrs. Ross, while one, Wyndham Cramer’s 
Christmas Carol, is especially fresh and original. -(16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 356. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


The handy and useful little compend of W. and G. 
Audsley on Color in Dress, long popular in England, and 
once before published on this side the ocean, has ap- 
peared again, in an edition adapted from the English. 
It is chiefly intended as a manual for ladies, but it is 
based on scientific principles, and equally useful for color 
decoration in dressing rooms and halls, whether for 
permanent use or festival occasions, as in adorning the 
person, (12mo, pp. 48, paper.. Philadelphia: Jordan 
Brothers. Price, 25 cents.) 


To write a really good story for boys between ten and 
fourteen requires ability of a peculiar order. That Mary 
B, Wyllis possesses it, is shown in Theo and Hugo, which 
is the story of a boy and a dog, both noble of their kind. 
The duty of treating our four-footed friends with kind- 
ness and consideration is seldom more winsomely enjoined 
than in these pages, which the little fellows will pro- 
nounce “splendid.” (16mo, illustrated, pp. 320. New 
York: The American Tract Society. Price, $1.10.) 


A book containing many noticeably bright sentences 
is Rosecroft, by William M. F. Round. It is written ir 
Mr. Round’s pleasant, easy style; and, among a number 
of somewhat stupid personages, there is one of real power, 
admirably portrayed—the good-natured, sharp, warm- 
hearted, loyguacious Yankee, Calvin Bartram. It is in 
sketches of single characters such as this, we think, that 
Mr. Round is at his best. (16mo, cloth, pp. 357. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.00.) 


Two opposing types of girlhood are contrasted in 
Madge Marland, an Every Day Girl, by Laura Francis. 
Madge is a bright, charming, and unselfish girl, a char- 
acter to be copied, while Sybil, her adopted sister, is 
repulsively vain, frivolous, and ungrateful. Notwith- 
standing some crudeness, and an inartistic crowding of 
events, the book is entertaining. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
320. New York: The American Tract Society. Price, 
$1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

T. Whittaker, New York, will shortly issue a little 
volume entitled Laborers Together with God, by the 
Rey. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. One section of the book 
will be devoted to the work of the Pandey: -school teacher. 


Among others, Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, and 
Porter and Coates, Philadelphia, have prepared com para- 
tive editions of the English New Testament. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co.’s edition has the Authorized Version and the 
Revised Version on oppusite pages, while the edition of 
Porter and Coates presents them in parallel columns. 
The prices range from $1.50 upwards. 


E. Steiger & Co., New York, have in press The 
Dictionary of Education and Instruction, an abridgment 
and adaptation, for the use of parents and teachers, of 
Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia of Education. The 
cyclopsedia occupies a place of its own in the literature 
of education; and a judicious abridgment of it will be 
appreciated by working teachers. The price of the 
dictionary will be $1.50. 


A step in advance is made by the latest addition to the 
Humboldt Library of Popular Science Literature. One 
of the most serious objections to this otherwise excellent 
series has been the prominence assigned in it to scientific 
theories wholly or in part opposed to the Christian system. 
The latest issue, Scientific Sophisms, by S. Wainwright, 
D.D., is a keen and searching criticism of these theories, 





and a vindication of Christian scientific thought. 
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WORK AND WORKERS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Third International Convention of the United States and British 
American Provinces, at Toronto, Ontario, June 22-24. 


Michigan, state, at Adrian _.___...-.......-.-.-..- June 7-9 

New York, state, at Cortland _..-- tt We detibesiss SaRg 7-9 

Ohio, state, at Fostoria ..- - tethlar edits dinette June 7-9 
7 


Dakota Territory, territorial, at Parker denen pocscm sed BEG 7-9 
Alabama, state, at Gadsden........ ....---.------- June 10-12 


Iowa, state, at Burlington _-__- a 


Nebraska, state, at Hastings ...4< 2. nce cacccepe suas June 14-16 
Massachusetts, state, at Martha’s VIROUEEE .2c0 neues June 28-30 
Middle Tennessee, district, at MoMinnville_. ... July 5-7 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson Sapa sae ae 


Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka__........ August 11, 12 
North Carolina, state, at Salem____._......____.September 1, 2 


New panier tie state, at Roe shes OO I ee seem ES 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
Island-Park, Rome City, Indiana ...... June 28-July 12 
Bismarck Grove Sunday-school sit aaa and Congress, at 

Lawrence, Kansas .__- SPs ee Lal Up GES 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Congress, at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey seid Jeiivi nw ius. duly: 38-28 
Thousand Islands Sunday: woh: al ‘Parliament, at Thousand 
Islands Park, New York-- --- July 20-29 
Chautauqua Sanday-schoo! iestiligien at Chautauqua, New 
AOE nis ae sdleaten nw ewakels : August 2-18 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
eee ae we Ano - August 2-12 
Round Lake Sunday-se deal Amembiy, at Reend Lake, New 
ae — nese Nee Shines Tely 6-13 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school Ame smbly, at Green Lake, 
Madison -...-..- 


an par goilign RI, alba: 2-12 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES FOR THE WESTERN STATES, 


No. 1. The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Ruil- 

road will sell round-trip tickets at stations hetween Bryan 
and Ashtabula, including those points, to Buffalo, at two 
cents per mile each way to any persons holding orders 
signed by Robert Cowden, Galion, Ohio ; such certificates 
hold good, going, from June 19 to 21; and peraenyne 
till June 26. 
_ No. 2. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will sell tick- 
ets from Chicago, Alida, Walkerton Junction, Milford 
Junction, Auburn Junction, Defiance, Deshler, Fostoria, 
Tiffin, Shelby Junction, Mount Vernon, Newark, Zanes- 
ville, or Cambridge, to point of leaving their road, for 
four cents per mile one way; good, going, June 20 to 
23, and, returning, till June 30, on orders obtained as 
in No, 1. 

No. 3. The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Rail- 
road Company’s agents will sell round-trip tickets from 
any station to Crestline, Mansfield, or Alliance, and 
return to point of departure, on presentation of order as 
in No. 1, for four cents per mile oné way ; good, going, June 
13 to 21; and, returning, till June 30. 

fo. 4. The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad will 
sell round-trip tickets from any station to Cleveland and 
return, dates and conditions in all respects same as in 
No. 8 
5. The Erie and Pittsburgh Railroad Company 
will sell round-trip tickets from any station to Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and return, rates, dates, and conditions 
being the same as in No. 3. 

No. 6. The Cleveland, Mount Vernon, and Columbus 
Railroad Company will return to point of departure on 
their line at one cent a mile from Hudson or Akron all 
who pay full fare in going and present to the ticket 
agent, on their return, a certificate of attendance, obtained 
at the conyention, signed as in No. 1; return good till 
July 12. No ticket sold for less than twenty-five cents. 

No. 7. The New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Rail- 
road Company have on sale at all their offices, from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Jamestown, New York, summer excursion 
tickets to Niagara Falls and return at a single rate for 
the round trip, open to all, and good for return till Sep- 
tember 30. To this must:be added $2 
passage by boat, or $4 by rail, to Toronto. 

No. 8. The New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Rail- 
road will also run a special excursien train from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, starting at 1 P. M., the 20th, leaving Dayton 
at 3.20 P. M., and Galion at 7.40 P. M. Fare from Cin- 
cinnati for round trip to Toronto, $7; from Dayton, $6 ; 
Galion, $5; ete. Returning by any train,dleave Toronto 
on the 25th of June, spending Sabbath at the Falls or 
Buffalo, and arriving at Cincinnati on the 28th. 

No. 9. The Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Railroad 
will sell, between any stations on its line, round-trip 
tickets for two cents per mile each way, to parties holding 


for round-trip 
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certificates as in No. 1. Limit as to time not yet stated, 
but will be about as others. 

No. 10. The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railroad Com- 
pany’s agents at Chicago, Valparaiso, South Bend, Cassopo- 
lis, Vicksburg, Battle Creek, Charlotte, Lansing, Durand, 
Flint, and Lapeer, will sell round-trip tickets to Toronto 
and return for one fare and a third; good, going, June 
20 to 28, and returning, to July 2. Delegates or visitors 
to convention will apply for orders as in No. 1. 

No. 11. A special rate of $15 round trip from Chicago 
can be obtained for all who join the Illinois delegation 
leaving Chicago Monday evening, June 20, at 9 o’clock. 
For particulars address B. F. Jacobs, 99 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

No. 12. The Michigan Central Railway Company will 
sell round-trip tickets from Chicago to Toronto for $15 ; 
good, going, June 15 to 22, and returning, till July 1. 
Open to all who desire, and who hold orders as in No. 1. 

No. 13. The Michigan Central Company will sell, from 
stations between Chicago and Detroit, round-trip tickets 


away, and with conditions and limitations same as in 
No, 12. 

No. 14. The Detroit, Grand Haven , and Milwaukee 
Railway will sell round-trip tickets from any of its sta- 
tions to Toronto and return for one fare and a third, 
either via Grand Trunk or Great Western routes; good, 
going, June 20 to 23, andreturning, till July 2. Open to 
all who ask for and receive orders as in No. 1. 

No. 15. The Flint aud Pere-Marquette Railroad will 


sell round-trip tickets to Detroit and return from any of 


its stations at one fare and a third for round trip; good, 
going, from June 13 to 21, and returning, till July 12. 
Orders required, and may be obtained by any one, as 
in No. 1. 

No. 16. The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
way will sell round-trip tickets from Minneapolis or St. 
Paul to Chicago and return for $17; good, going, June 
15 to 22, and returning, to July 1. For instructions or 
orders write to D. W. Ingersoll, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

No.17. The Saint Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba 
Railroad will givé special rate to St. Paul or Minneapo- 
lis. For particulars, address D. W. Ingersoll, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

No, 18. The Northern Pacific Railway will give special 
rates to St. Paul. Ask as in No. 17 for information. 

No. 19. The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha 
Line will sell round-trip tickets to Chicago and return 
for about one and one-fifth rate from ‘Sioux City, Sioux 
Falls, Worthington, Elmore, Lake Crystal, Kasota, Mer- 
rian, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Hudson, Menomonee, Eau 
Claire, Merillan, and Elroy. For instructions or orders, 
write to D. W. Ingersoll, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

No. 20. The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, in 
Nebraska, will sell return tickets from Pacific Junction 
to point of departure on their line at one-fourth rate to 
all who present a certificate obtained at the convention 
and signed as in No. 1, and who have paid full fare 
going. Open to all. 


' No. 21. The Wabash, ‘St. Louis, and Pacific Railroad. 


will sell round-trip tickets from St. Louis to Toronto and 
returmfor $23. For conditions and limitations, if any, 
write to R. M. Scruggs, 421 North Fourth Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

No. 22. The St. Louis and San Francisco Railway, 
Rates, terms, and conditions same as No. 20. Pay full 
fare from any station on road to St. Louis. Return good 
till July 12th. Open to all. 

No, 23. The Houston and Texas Central Railway will 
sell tickets, June 15 to 17, from Houston, Hempstead, 
Austin, Hearne, Waco, Bremond, Dallas, or Sherman, to 
Dennison round trip for one and one-fifth fare; good for 
return till July 2. Apply to J. C. Storey, Dallas, Texas, 
for credentials. 

No. 24, The Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans Rail- 
way will sell special summer excursion tickets to Tor- 
onto and return from stations as follows: New Orleans, 
$52; Jackson (Miss.), $48; Cariton (Miss.), $47 ; 
Winona (Miss.), $44; Grenada (Miss.), $43; Water 
Valley (Miss.), $41.75; Holly Springs (Miss.), $39.70; 
Jackson (Tenn.), $36.65. Open to all. 

No, 25. The Louisville and Nashville Railroad offers 
special summer excursion rates from all its principal 
points to the Falls and return. 
leading points are as follows: New Orleans, $67; Pen- 
sacola, $63 ; Mobile, $63; Montgomery, $47.30 ; Birming- 
ham, $41.70; Selma, $49.80; Calera, $43.35; Decatur, 
$37.35; Nashville, $31.25 ; Humboldt, $42.40; Memphis, 
$45.50; Milan, $41.30. 

No, 26. The Louisville and Cincinnati Short Line offers 
summer excursion tickets to the Falls at about one fare 
and a third for round trip. (See any ticket agent.) 


The rates from a few | 
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No, 27. The Kenesaw Route offers round-trip tickets 
from Atlanta, Georgia, to Toronto, June 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, for $89.10; good, returning, for thirty days. 
First-class, and open to all. Apply to J. C. Courtney, 
Atlanta, Georgia: 

No. 28. Special train on Kenesaw Route (see No, 27) will 


leave Atlanta Thursday night, the 16th, bearing Gover- |- 


nor Colquitt, Chief Justice Jackson, and others, Leaving 
Cincinnati at 9.15 P. M,, the 17th, the party will break- 
fast in Cleveland and dine in Buffalo the 18th, and arrive 
at Toronto at 7 P. M. the same day. 

Ohio delegates and visitors have choice of many routes, 
see Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,7, 8,9. No. 1 connects at Buffalo 
with Mr. Danforth’s arrangements. Nos. 2 and 3 con- 
nect with 7 and 8 at Mansfield. The latest train from 
west on No. 3 that connects with No. 8, is that which 
leaves Fort Wayne, Indiana, at 2.35 P. M., the 20th, and 
from the east, that which leaves Alliance at 1.20 P. M.. 
same day. The latest train on No. 2 that connects with 


| No. 8, is that which from the east leaves Bellaire at 2.10 
to Detroit only and return at two cents per mile each 


P. M., the 20th, and Newark 6.20. From the west leave 
Chicago, Illinois, at 4.25 P. M., the 19th, and Defiance at 
11.02 the same P. M., arriving at 3.01 A. M., or 10.28 
A. M., the 20th. 

Indiana delegates will be interested in Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13. 

Michigan delegates have choice of Nos. 10,11, 12, 13,14, 
and 15, and will be interested also in rates of Grand 
Trunk and Great Western Railroads in Canada. 

Tilinois.—From the southerr portion of the State, dele- 
gates will look toward Nos.7, 8, and 21, for choice. From 
the northern portion, perhaps all will join Mr. Jacobs in 
No. 11. They will also consult Nos. 10, 12, and 13. 

Wisconsin delegates are interested in Nos. 19, 10, 11, 
12, and 13. To those in eastern portion of state, Nos. 14 
and 15 may be of advantage. 

Minnesota delegates will turn towards Nos, 16, 17, 18, 
19, also 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Dakota.—Same as Minnesota. 

Iowa.—Those in northwestern portion are invited to 
examine No. 19, and all the state will look to Nos. 10, 
11, 12, and 13. 

Nebraska delegates may use Nos. 20, 19, and either 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, or 13. 

Kansas and Colorado will take No. 21 or Nos. 10, 11, 
12, or 13, 

Montana delegates may join Dakota and Minnesota by 
way of No. 18, thence via 16 or 19 to Chicago, thence 


‘via 10, 11, 12, or 13. 


California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, and Nevada delegates will have to pay full fare to 
Chicago or St. Louis. Thence they will. choose between 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 21. 

Texas delegates will use Nos. 23, 22, and 21. 

Arizona and New Mexico same as Texas. 

. rkansas delegates may take No. 21 or 7 or 8. 

Louisiana delegates have choice of No. 24 or 25. 

Mississippi delegates have a good rate in No, 24. If they 
want a better they might add river rates to Cincinnati 
and No.7 or 8, and compare. 

Tennessee.—Delegates from the western part of the 
state will be accommodated with No, 24 or 25, or they may 
pay full fare to Cincinnati and take No.7 or 8. Delegates 
from the eastern and central parts will in like manner 
choose between No. 25 on the one hand, and No.7 or 8 
on the other, with full fare to Cincinnati. 

Kentucky delegates have the adyantages offered in Nos. 
26, 7 and 8 from which to choose. 


RoBertT COWDEN. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT FACILITIES FOR + 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND. 


The following railroad and steamboat lines will return 
free on the certificate of the undersigned, to be furnished 
at the Convention, those having paid the full fare, in 
going, over the routes named respectively. Return tick- 
ets will be good until July 12. By these lines, the.fare 
in going is also as low as by any other route. 

Long Island Railroad.—From Greenport, Patchogue, 
Whitestone, ete., to Long Island City and New York. 

Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, includ- 
ing all divisions.—From New York, Newark, Paterson, 
Boonton, Maunka Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Bing- 
hamton, and other stations to Syracuse, etc. 

Day- Line of Steamers on the Hudson.—Steamers 
“Albany,” “C. Vibbard,” and “ Daniel Drew,” from 
New York, and intermediate landings, to Albany. 

Lake Champlain Transportation Company.—Steamers 
“Vermont” and “A. Williams.” Between Plattsburgh, 
Burlington, and Ticonderoga. 

Lake George Steamboat Company.—Steamers “ Hori- 
con” and “ Ganouski.” 
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Adirondack Company’s Railroad.—From North Creek 
etc., to Saratoga. 

Schoharie Valley “and M. and 8. Railroad.—From 
Middleburgh, ete., to Junction. 

Cooperstown and Susquehanna Valley Railroad.— 
From Cooperstown, etc., to Junction. 

Otsego Lake Steamboat Company.—Steamer “ Natty 
Bumppo,” between Springfield and Cooperstown. 

Ulster and Delaware Railroad.—From Stamford, etc., 
to Kingston, 

Rhinebeck and Connecticut Railroad.—From 
Line, etc., to Rhinecliff. 

Utica, Ithaca, and Elmira Railway.—Between Elmira 
Cortland, and Canastota. 


Syracuse, Chenango, and New York Railroad.—Between 
Farlville and Syracuse. 


State 


Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Company.—Between 
Geneva on N. Y. C. R. R. and Watkins (Glen) on N.C. 
R. R. , | 

Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia Railroad.—Be- 
tween Emporium and Buffalo. 

Rochester and Pittsburgh Railroad.—F rom Salamanca, 
Warsaw, etc., to Rochester. 

Bath and Hammondsport Railroad.—From Bath, eté., 
to Hammondsport. 

Lake Keuka Steam Navigation Company.—Steamers 
“Urbana” and “Lulu.” From Hammondsport, ete., to 
Penn Yan. 

Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg R. R.—F rom Cape 
Vincent, Ogdensburg, Norwood, Rome, Syracuse, Char- 
lotte, ‘etc., to Lewiston and Niagara Falls. 

Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Railroad.—From 
Rouse’s Point to Norwood and Ogdensburg. 

Central Vermont Railroad.—From Bellows’ Falls, ete., 
to Rutland, Burlington, St. John’s, and Rouse’s Point. 
Also from Windsor and White River Junction to St. 
John’s, etc., and between South Vernon and Brattleboro. 

Vermont Valley Railroad, including Sullivan County 
Railroad.—From Brattleboro, etc., to Bellows’ Falls and 
Windsor. 

Connecticut River Railroad.—From Springfield, etc., 
to South Vernon, making a through line with the fore- 
going. 

Cheshire Railroad.—From Fitchburg, ete., to Bellows’ 
Falls. ‘ 

Old Colony Railroad.—From Provincetown, Newport, 
etc., to Boston and Lowell, or via South Framingham to 
Fitchburg. , 

Housatonic Railroad.—Between Bridgeport and Pitts- 
field or State Line. 

The Maine Central Railroad will give free return 
tickets on application to the general passenger agent, F. E: 
Boothby, Portland, before starting, 

Canada Southern Railway will sell round trip tickets 
on orders to be obtained of Merritt Brooks, 61 Pearl St., 
Buffalo, at one and one-third times the fare one way. The 
fare from Niagara Falls (Canada Side) to Toronto and re- 
turn, by rail and boat, is $2.10; from Suspension Bridge, $2. 

New York Central and Hudson River R. R. will sell 
excursion tickets from New York City, via Niagara Falls, 
to Toronto and return—all rail, $17.75; by ferry, from 
Lewistown to Toronto, $16.75. Tickets on sale June 
17-21; good for return until July 1. (Regular local rates 
on this road are but two cents per mile.) 

Boston and Albany Railroad.—Excursion tickets to 
Toronto and return, via Niagara Falls, from Boston, 
$18.75 ; Worcester, $18.00 ; Springfield, $17.50. On sale 
June 17-21; good for return until July 1. , 

Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Western R. R.—Excursion 
tickets from Mayville (Chautauqua) to Toronto and 
return, good to September 1, $5.25. 

Northern Central Railway.—Excursion tickets from 
Elmira via Watkins Glen to Niagara and return, good 
until September, $6.50. (Regular local rate but two cents 
per mile.) 

Hartford and New Haven Steamboat Co.—Excursion 
tickets, Hartiord to New York and return, good for the 
season, $2.00. 

New Haven Steamboat Co.—Excursion tickets, New 
Haven to New York and return, good for thirty days, $1.50. 

The People’s Evening Line of Steamers, “ Drew,” 
Dean Richmond,” and “St. John,” leaving New York 
at 6 P. M. to connect with morning trains, sell tickets to 
Albany and return for $2.50; meals and berths extra. 

The Troy Citizens’ Line of Steamers, “City of Troy” 
and “ Satatoga,” leaving New York at 6 P. M., to connect 
with morning trains, sell tickets to Troy and return for 
$2.50; meals and berths extra, 

Day Line Steamers on Hudson.—Besides free returns, 
as previously announced, members can procure tickets 
one way at $1.50. 

Grand Trunk Railway.—Excursion tickets at one and 
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Steamers) to Montreal (Quebec, if desired, 
$2 extra), and thence via Lake Cham lain, 








- BRADFORD ACADEMY 


rae Te Loge LADIES. 
For por circulars apply to Miss ANNIE “JOHNSON, 





EMBRACING THE 


Revised and the Olid or Hing James 
Versions, 


REFERENCES. By JAMES R, GILMORE and 
Rey. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


16mo, 848 pages. Cloth, red edges, $1.75. 
“A unique, compact, and inceraiting mode of ex- 


} bnie-third times the fare one way, from St. EDUCATIONAL. THE “as ens jour Gecadin, bedi et ean tate? 

4 John’s, Prescott, Ogdensburg and all other sual Literary Courses, A+ Masica Gidenetuiuie 

: stations. Good going, June ¢0- 28, and for | Gommerc ercial College. Founded 1808. Both Sexes. COMPARATIVE EDITION T G x 

return to July 2. forts. Charmingly located om ome care and com. = oun HE OSPEL ISTORY. 

e completed .—Arrangements ee rye Porvanities forsalt-water bang an ae A continubus Nersetire pone from the fons 
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| Su Lawrence River (by Royal Mail Line 


Ticonderoga, Saratoga, etc., to Al ny, 
1 Troy, or Schenectady. Also ‘from Niagara 
¥ Falls, Toronto, New York, Scranton, or 
Binghamton, via the same route, back to 
the place of starting. The fare for the 
-round trip from Niagara Falls or Toronto 
to Montreal, Albany, and return, will not 
' exceed $17 or $18; from Binghamton, 
t $19.50; New York, $20.50. From Niagara 
f Falls and Toronto to Albany or New York 
or a $12 to $15, as the case 
Excursionists from Scranton, 
Wilkectarre and other places, south of 
Binghamton, on the Delaware, Lacka- 
i ——— and Western Railroad, are advised 
| 
’ 








ay local fare to Binghamton (from 

. whieh place they will be returned free), 
ij and there buy the excursion tickets for 
Ht the round trip. At Paterson, Boonton, 
: and other places nearer New York, the 
: ticket agents will be supplied with ‘New 
Mork tickets, at the New York rate, on 
lication. Persons going by the Rome, 
atertown, and Ogdensburg Railroad are 
‘entitled to free return tickets; and, if they 
prefer, can return that way and take the 
ne for Montreal at Alexandria Bay 
Ogdensburg. From places on or near 

the ine of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, excursionists 
should pay local fare (two "cents per mile) 
to. Niagara Falls, and there procure ex- 

i cursion tickets for the remainder of the 
trip. Tickets can be obtained at the Cata- 
“ract House, Niagara Falls, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 20 and 21, or at Toronto 
during the days of the convention, on ap- 
plication to Edward Danforth, of the Trans- 
oration Committee. These tickets have 
rst-class privileges, giving opportunity 


oneeennangnne eee 


’ 
i 
| 
i 
| ‘to stop over at places of interest, but, 
; being sold to delegates and their friends at 
' much less than usual excursion rates, they 
‘are limited in time to July 12. Tickets 
of admission to places of interest at Niagara 
Falls will be gupplied at about half rate. 
, Reduced Rates at Hotels. At Niagara | ' 
Falls.—Cataract House (headquarters), 
$2.50 per day; International Hotel, $2.50 
ne less than a day at rate of $3) if noti- 
ed in advance; Niagara House, $1.75 ($2). 





Alexandria. Bay.—Crossman House, $2.50 

day ; Thousand Island House, $2.50. 
natnael —St. Lawrence Hall, $2; Wind- 
sor Hotel, $2.50 for parties in June. 
Lake George. —Crosby Side, $1.25 per day 
(less than a oy rate of $2) for parties 
dn Jane ag illiam hg Fer Rn 

r day—for large parties ther 
Rotels, en route.—Osburn House, Roches- 
} ‘ter; ’s Hotel, Utica ; Delavan House, 
Albany, 5 cents; American Hotel , State 
Street, Albany, 40 cents; Glen Mountain 
House, Watkins ; Rathbun House, Elmira ; 
Hotel Bennett, Binghamton ; Fouquet 
House, Plattsburgh, and Hotel at Howe’s 
Cave, at fifty cents, each meal and lodging. 

Persons entitled to return tickets should 
make early application for them by care- 
fully nk the printed blanks for that 
purpose he tickets will be delivered at 
the Convention Post Office, after an inter- 
val of at least one session and intermission 
following the applicatior. 

For further information, apply to 
Edward Danforth, of the Transportation 
Committee, and secretary New York State 
ane" -school Convention, Elmira, New 

ork, 


June, 1881. 








~ BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sud- 
scription list at any time, The wniform rate 

for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate ¢s 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
tn addition to the issue for subscribers. 
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| SPECIAL NOTICES. 

“The more € costly “th the  shc shoe worn by ch children, the 

more im aes Sper ghonid be protected 
from drat the toe by the A aw Co. Binck ip as 

7 ey dou! weari e shoe, an: ve 
' ane @ neal appearance, 
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POPULAR SHORTHAND. 


Send Ten Cents for 32-page book, teaching this 
beautiful SCRIPT. In daily ane use by thousands. 


D. KIMBALL, 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


CO“ a STREET SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 

and Miss Dillaye, P: The 
thirty-second year ot this boarding and — eae will 
commence Sept. 21, at 1615 © hestnut Street 


Is successfully taught by 
CH R De" Send for a circular, 
y omen Angell, 354 och 

venue, New York City. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, Onto, Mt. HoLYok® Pian. 

The Twenty-seventh year will commence Sept. 7 
1881. Board. Tuition, Fuel,and Lights, $170 per annum, 
Send for cates Ht! 

HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND . eae TEACHERS’ 








23 UNION Fone NEW YORK. 
es Colleges, Schools, and Families, with thor- 
ly competent Protessors, Principals, and Teachers 
for ae g d Vg teed of Instruction. Families going 
r to the country for the summer, can a 
prom ily suited with superior Tutors or Governesses. 
roe or address Miss M. J. YOUNG, 


od can. and Fi Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. r 
300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
beauty and healthfulness. Careful personal attention, 
Pupils fitted for ay class in nae oof 


in the Famil 
7 mew ML EPRED CR ROE, Principal. 


Studies. 

&é rest Home,” Mt. “orest, Ill. A homeschool for 
boys and girls. Del htfully situated on the 

Chicago and Alton R. R., sixteen niiies from Chicago. 

Home furnished Pupils during vacations. Fall term 

opens Sept. 5. Add A. Kellogg, Principal. 


Victoria X University, Cobcu Canada. Lectures 
resumed Oct. 4. Expense for Board, tuition, etc., $150 
a year. Calendars free. Rev. N . Pres’t. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
___MRS. J. A. BOGA ‘RDUS, Principal. 


MISS ANABLE’S 


Pb School for Young Ladies, 1350 
Pine S St. ~~ ia. The 32d SCHOOL YEAR will 
begin on W y; September 2ist, 1881. 


SIGLAR’ '$ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEW BURGH, N. Y. 
tne select Boarding School for 25 Bo 
e 














Fits to take 
hest rank at Yale and Williams. For circu- 
address" HENRY Ww. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yak ie.) 


7 ASG KNIVES, SCISSORS, TABLE CUT- 
LER round and repaired "at MADEIRA’S 
CUTLERY STORE, 115 10th Bt., bel. Chestnut, Phila. 





PRESTON, KEAN, & CO. 
BANKERS, 


BANKING in all branches. 

EUROPEAN EXCHANGE. 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES, includ- 
ing Government, Municipal, and School 
Bonds. 

Land Warrants and Scrip. 





Caoras —t—i‘( its 
RELIGIOUS POEMS. 
Original and Unique Design. 
eproraes ~ pees vy . 
Com fod y A. CRAIG. 
With an introduction b 
Rev. A. E. KITTREDGE 

D., Chicago. 
Cloth, gilt, $2.00; Plain, $1.00, 
A. CRAIG & CO., Chicago. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or 
sent on receipt of price. 


LibraryNumbers. 
QO ertm senate BS 


BIRTHDAY BOOK, 


SHAKESPEARE 


PLAIN, 75 cts. 











GILT, 90 cts. 
D. LorHRor & Co., _ Boston. 


THE 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


HISTORY OF ITS REVISION, 


Showing the r ns which led to the inanguration ot 
the maorrment, | e wees which have governed it, the 
talent which upon it, and other ts 

of ; eharens cae with its — Printed from 


y-" ape wate Bal 


heats and dh da x 
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ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 


12mo. S30. extra.. 2 — 
Ara ue, Gilt 0 


Turkey Morocco, L Oe oo ciciz isdigees 


As the changes that have been made in the 
revision of the New Testament are now exciting 
a great deal of interest, and comparison between 
the New and Old Versions be constantly 
made, we have prepared a comparative edition 
containing the two versions arranged in parallel 
columns, so that the alterations can be seen at a 
glance. This arrangement makes the work one 
of great popular value, as it does away with the 
necessity of using two books, and saves the time 
that would be occupied in seeking corresponding 





passages. 

This edition has been prepared with great care, 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

Old and New Versions on opposite pages, printed 

proof-reading, making it the 

Standard Edition ; in an elegant 

Cloth, $1.50; Venetian gilt, $2.25; Morocco gilt, $3.00. 
TESTAMENT. 

150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 

mn; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 75 State 

Market St., San Francisco. Bs eee ee 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Containing “ UNDER THE SURFACE’’—" MINISTRY 

SPONSES,” and MISCELLANEOUS PorErmMs, including 

the latest written. An eloquent square l6mo volume, 


and we believe the text is reliable and correct. 
Ask for Porter & Coates’ Comparative Edition. 
from new type, with careful 
N EW 12mo volume of 1,004 pages. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., Chicago ; 757 
POEMS, 
or Sone”—“ UNDER His SHapow’’—“ LoyaL RxE- 
large type, with portrait and illustrations. 


464 pages, cloth extra............ $1.75 
Cloth, gilt edge 00 


“They have a sweetness, a brightness, a graceful 
senate ess of their own, and will be welcome to the 
circle of readers who have often derived com- 
fort wom, ee strains of her who, ‘though dead, yet 
—London Guardian. 
*,* For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON 4 so Publishers, 
3 Broadway, ‘New v York. 


The Literary 
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Painters’ New Gratning Catalog Free, 3. J, Callow, Clererd, 


TSE the ot found in The Scholars’ 
the Onder, of Sarvige, famed tn Tho Scholae’ 
hundred, No extra charge for postage. 


rae e substance of the Gospel history.” — Rev. 
endrick, D.D., Prof. of Greek, Rochester Uni- 


i notes are valuable and suggestive. . will 
serve a purpose that nothin, , else will with which I 
am acquainted.” — Rev. Chas. 8S. Robinson, New York. 

“ A compact, well written, instructive, and to the 
8. 8. worker useful volume.” — Rev. J. H. Vincent, Supt. 
Instruction, Chautauqua Lake 8. 8. decombiy. 

“ Of all the works of its class, undoubtedly —e, ae 
for popular use. We unhesitatingly commend i 
Boston Trave 

Sold by ali booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, by 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
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A@ ENTS WANTED — ‘the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


GENTS WANTED for Clarke's Comment 


mentary 
the New Testa: Liberal 


ment. 1 vol., 8vo, illustrated. 
terms to agents. Discount to clergymen. Write for 
illustrated circular of Standard [lustrated Works 
suitable for agents. CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
1701 (Cor.) Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa. 


THE 


C 





ERING 
PIANO, 


TH E VICTO in all great contests, and for 
THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOW LEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—wili be offered during the 
present conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS erxscca 


our PIANOS in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in 
LONDON, 1851; at the GREAT EXPOSITION in 
PARIS, 1867; at the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION in CHILI, 1875; and at the grand CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION in PHIL «DELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Makesa perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleas- 
antly, and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. 
Self- fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- 
tages, cam p-meetings, sportsmen, etc. ‘ood for the 
lawn, piazza. or “‘coolest place in the house,” Splendid 
for invalids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or 
Cc. For 0 cts. extra, with order, I wih eee ex- 
essage to any railroad station east of ississippi 
Rivers and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For75cts., 
in Minnesota, Missouri, and Iowa. Send for circulars. 
W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St., 
N. * 927 Arch Bt.. Phila. ; and 94 Market St., Chicago, 


THE DINGEE. & CONARD CO’S 
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THE DINGER & CONARD Hone freee " 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester Co. P® 





Grand Offer to Scroll Sawyers. 


I will send five dozen French saw blades to any one 
who sends me 15 cents and the names and addresses 
of three friends in his town interested in scroll saw- 
ing; or, ten dozen blades for 25 cents and six names; 
or, four dozen Ware's saw blades (worth 20 cents per 
dozen) tor 25 cents and six names. 

Largest and best stock of scroll saw goods in the 
United States, Catalogue free. 


JOHN WILKI —. Importer and Man’f’r, 
77 and ‘79 State Street, Chicago. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J., Sea View House. 
Superior accommoda- 
tions. Address proprietor for’ map, pictures, terms, etc. 
THE FaMILY WasH BLUE. | 


BARLOW’ S For Sale V4 Grocers, 
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repared by M. C. HAZARD, Editor of The National Sunday 





ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago, MN). 
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The Nationat Quarterly for S. S. Scholars. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which inciude postage. 


From | to 4 copies..... o<psigepee bevocencescatys $2.00 each. 
* 56 to 9 copies to one address........... ~_— * 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address.......... 123 “ 
2 copies or more to one address............. 100 “ 


1 he yellow label on each paper, shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has réceived it, ZThe papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

While the papers tor a club, at above rates, must be 
sent in a package to one address, the publisher desires 
o have for reference the names of all the subscribers. 
He-therefore requires that each club subscription be 
accompanied with a list of the names and addresses of 
the persons who are to use the paper. 

For twenty-five cents per or in addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil be mailed directly to 
the individual addresses of the members ofaclub. In 
this case, however, the papers for a club mustall go to 
one post-office, and the subscription must not be for 
less than one year. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subseribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately fo the members ot 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subseription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subseription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
— have heretofore in sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaffor 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month........... eocecce ousncapsqetess $ .60 

100 ONE YOAL......6+---0+6 Ghhbeecanngeebedcesee 7.20 

Less than 100 copies at game rate, Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
ictures, appropriate music, etc., etc. 


00 copies, one year (four quarters)..... woeweses co. G00 
Single copy, one year.(four quarters) .............. 25 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)......... wence 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months, each.......-..-«.--. OT 





THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper: and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 
100 copies, one month.......... ecuce 
100 ? “* year...... euneune -«e= $9.60. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GRBAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C,, wilisend The American vey A School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an Inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, exouptns for the 
months of November and December. uring these 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per agate line. Advertise- 
ments nning early in the year, but runnin 
through November and December, will be charged a 
the increased rate for the nine issues of those months, 
Therate for Reading Notices (bourgeols type, leaded 
in the Business Department will be $1.00 per count 
line for each insertion, and for Special Notices (solid 

ate) 40 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 

tters concerning Subscriptions or Adve ments 
should be addr to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EXU FCE§A 
USHIONS. 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING. CO. 


n ork and Boston. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. a Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools SF ire atetmes, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road ve 
hicle, with. which a sen can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one. The exercise ——_- 
healthand strength. Send 3c, stamp 

page Catalogue, with price lists 
nformation. 
THE POPE MFG, CO. 
588 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Thou 
sands are in use. By m 
2 cents, 

: KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Iiherty Place, N. Y. 


TO IRESHERMEN 


and THRESHERM 


If you want to buy Threshers, 
Clover Hullers, Horse Powers or 
Engines (either Portable or Trac- 
vee to use me threshin = towing 
or for genera purposes), uy the 
“Starved Rooster’? go Y The 
Best is the Cheapest.’’ For Price 
List and Illustrated _ Pamphlets, 
sent free) write to The AuULTMaN 
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GET THESE GOOD BOOKS 


The standard, beautiful, and incomparably cheap books of the Literary Revolution are in 
demand far beyond our resources for manufacturing them. We must manufacture and sell 
quickly immense editions of these books in order that we may afford the ve rices, os that 
we may transfer our S capital to the manufacture 
and ou of still other Wh l le You Can standard books for which 
we are having most urgent demands. If, therefore, 
you want any of the books named below, order them promptly, as we shall after a few days 
cease to manufacture these editions, and they will then not be obtainable in the market. 


BOOKS 2 CENTS. 


—r § form, paper covers. 
The ¢ iospel of Matthew, Revised Version. 


Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Smiles’s Brief Biographies. 


BOOKS 30 CENTS. 


“ Mark, “ “ Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
as om ame, me mf Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving. 


Homer's liad, translated by Pope. 
Homer's Odyssey, translated by Pope. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary. 
Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Tom Brown's School-Days, by Thomas Hughes. 
Reminiscences, by Thomas Carlyle. 
The Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale. 
The New Testament, Revised Version. 
ra ‘ ‘’ Tv ¥ 
BOOKS 35 CENTS. 
Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Credsy’s Decisive Battles of the World. 
The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 
Jane Eyre, , 4 Charlotte Bronte. 
Corinne, by Madame de Stael. 
Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley. 
Jonn Halifax, Gentleman, by Mrs. Mulock-Craik. 
Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer. 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 
mola, by George Eliot. 


BOOKS 40 CENTS. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, translated by Carlyle. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

Baron Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, illus- 
trated. 

sop’s Book of Fables, illustrated. 


BOOKS 50 CENTS. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illustrated. 
Masson's French Dictionary (formerly $1.50). 
American Patriotism.— Famous Orations. 


al ‘ ‘yO’ ‘ 
BOOKS 3 CENTS. 
Handy lectern p> rcovers. Formerly sold at$1.25 each 
Carlyle’s Life of Robert Burns. 
Macaulay's Life of Frederick the Great. 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 
~ Merchant of Venice. 
* 14 other principal Plays, each. 
Lamartine’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Thomas Hughes’s The Manliness of Christ. 


BOOKS 5 CENTS. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
The Choice of Books, by Charles F, Richardson. 
The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress; price 6 cents. 


BOOKS 10 CENTS. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 
Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel De Foe. 
Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas Hughes. 
Hypatia, by Charles a. . 
Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The New Testament, Revised Version. 


BOOKS 15 CENTS. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving. 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
Romola, by eoceee Eliot. 

Uarda, an Egyptian Princess, by Ebers. 

Corinne, by Madame de Stael. 

Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 

Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, by Mrs. Mulock-Craik. Geikie’s Life of Christ. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


BOOKS 25 CENTS. Green's Larger History of the English People, 2 


vols., $1. 
Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding Grote’s History of Greece, 4 vols., 
The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold. 


1 Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Engl sh Literature, 4 
The Choice of Books, by Charles F. Richardson. vols., $2. 


A Cyclopzedia War. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA REDUCED FROM $0 to $%. The Library of Universal Knowledge, 
10 per cent. larger than AP leton’s, 20 ws cent. larger than Johnson’s; 15 vols., large type, $15. ORDER 
QUICK, BEFORE THE R IS OVE Specimen pages free. 

5,000 Booksellers stander or supply our publications. Terms to Clubs. 
We allow the following terms to clubs: On 3 copies of any one book, 5 per cent. discount; on 5 copies, 10 per 
cent.; on 10 copies, 15 per cent.; or on $50 net selected from the list, 15 per cent. discount. Descriptive catalogue 
and illustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be sent free on request. 


American Book Exchange, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. ‘ 764 Broadway, New York, 
Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, 

General Agents : Robert Clarke & Co. ; Fomemapoiie. Bowen, Stewart, & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, 
" icago, Alden & Chadwick, 120 Dearborn Street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss, & 

Welch; St. Louis, Dameron; Atlanta, Ga., J. J. & S. P. Richards ; Baltimore, W. E. C. Harrison ; 


Dd. 
Richmond. Randolph & English; Pittsburgh, James Robinson; Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton, Lyon, & Co.; 
Minneapolis, 8. M, Williams. ad ee 3 








ILLUSTRATING 
| THE INTERNATIONAL °°. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


end je Cricular Ci htc Samet Copy 
Vu frarpver 


Cc Of 
"HE SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


PROVIDENCE L GRAPH VO 








1. ~NEW CARPETS. © 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 
BRUSS. conta, 1.10, 


50 cents, 85 cents. nen { hinted 
75 cents, $1.00. 90 cents, 1.20, | BRUSSELS. ‘ 


#@ ¥ INGRAINS. { 60 cents, 90 cents. 

WILTON and MOQUETTES. OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUMS. Good Value, at all prices. 
MATTINGS in great variety. All prices. RUGS and MATS, from 75 cents to $250. 
; 8 iM J} zt REEVE L KNIGHT, 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


TAPESTRY { 75 cents, $1.00. 
ELS. 


Ries ; 





ood 


Fuysictens of all schools have given this their unqualified approval as sepociatn ecopted ‘or infants and growin: 
children. Avoid the many new, untried preparat wn wever the price. W CH CO, is on every label. 









In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE SOWER. 
(Mrs. Mulock-Craik in The Sunday Magazine. } 


In the dim dawning sow thy seed, 
And in the evening stay not thine hand. 
What it will bring forth—wheat or weed— 
Who can know, or who understand? 
Few will heed, 
Yet sow thy seed. 





See, the red sunrise before thee glows, 
Though close behind thee, night lingers still. 
Flapping their fatal wings, come the black foes, 
Following, following, over the hill. 

No repose ; 

Sow thou thy seed. 


We, too, went sowing in glad sunrise; 


Now it is twilight, sad shadows fall. 
Where is the harvest? Why lift we our eyes? 
What could we see here? But God seeth all. 
Fast life flies, 
Sow the good seed. 


Though we may cast it with trembling hand, 
Spirit half broken, heart-sick and faint, 
His winds will scatter it over the land, 
His rain will nourish and cleanse it from taint. 
Sinner or saint, 
Sow the good seed. 


REVELATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


{From the Duke of Argyle’s Unity of Nature. ] 


Nowhere is the evidence of develop- 
ment in a wrong direction so strong as in 
the many customs of savage and barbarous 
nations which are more or less directly 
connected with religion. The idea has 
long been abandoned that the savage lives 
in a condition of freedom as compared 
with the complicated obligations imposed 
by civilization. Savages, on the contrary, 
are under the tyranny of innumerable cus- 
toms which render their whole life a 
slavery from the cradle to the grave. And 
what is most remarkable is the irrational 
character of most of these customs, and 
the difficulty of even imagining how they 
can have become established. They bear 
all the marks of an origin far distant in 
time — of a connection with doctrines 
which have been forgotten, and of con- 
ceptions which have run, as it were, to 
seed. They bear, in short, all the marks 
of long attrition, like the remnants of a 
bed of rock which has been broken up at 
a distant epoch of geological time, and has 
left no other record of itself than a few 
worn and incoherent fragments in some 
far-off conglomerate. Just as these frag- 
ments are now held together by common 
materials which are universally distributed, 
such as sand or lime, so the worn and 
broken fragments of old religions are held 
together, in the shape of barbarous cus- 
toms, by those common instincts and 
aspirations of the human mind which fol- 
low it in all its stages, whether of growth 
or of decay. 

The rapidity of the processes of degra- 
dation in religion, and the extent to which 
they may go, depends on a great variety 
of conditions. it has gone very far in- 
deed, and has led to the evolution of cus- 
toms and beliefs of the most destructive 
kind among races which, so far as we 
know, have never been exposed to external 
conditions necessarily degrading. The 
innate character of this tendency to cor- 
ruption, arising out of causes inherent in 
the nature of man, becomes indeed all the 
more striking when we find that some of 
the most terrible practices connected with 
religious superstition, are practices which 
have become established among tribes 
which are by no means in the lowest phy- 
sical condition, and who inhabit countries 
highly blest by nature. Perhaps there is 
no example of this phenomenon more 
vamaiinilia than the “ customs ” of Daho- 
mey, a country naturally rich in products, 
and affording every facility for the pursuits 
of a settled and civilized life. Yet here we 
have those terrible beliefs which demand 
the constant, the almost daily sacrifice of 
human life, with no other aim or purpose 
than to satisfy some imaginary being with 
the sight of clotted gore, and with the 
smell of putrefying human flesh. This is 
only an extreme and a peculiarly terrible 
example of a general law, the operation 
of which is more or less clearly seen in 
every one of the religions of the heathen 
world, whether of the past or of the 
present time. In the very earliest ages in 
which we become acquainted with the cus- 
toms of their worship, we find these in 
mavy respects strange and unaccountable, 
except on the supposition that even then 
they had come from far, and had been sub- 
ject to endless deviations and corruptions 
through ages of a long descent. 











TayLon Company, Mansfield, 0. 


publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. (U_ 


Of no religion is this more true than of 
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that which was pasieaiatal with the oldest 
civilization known to us—the civilization 
of Egypt. So strange is the combination 
here of simple and grand conceptions with 
grotesque symbols and with degrasive ob- 
jects, of immediate worship, that it has 
been the inexhaustible theme of curi us 
explanations. Why a snake or why a 
dung-beetle should have been taken to 
represent the divine Being, and why in the 
holiest recess of some glorious temple we 
find enshrined as the Object of adoration 
the image or the coffin of some beast, or 
bird, or reptile, is a question on which 
much learned ingenuity has been spent. 
It has been suggested, for example, that a 
conquering race, bringing with it a higher 
and a purer faith, suffered itself to adopt 
or to embody in its system the lower sym- 
bolism, of a local worship. But this ex- 

lanation only removes the difficulty—if 
it be one—a step further back. W hy did 
such stifferance arise? Why was such an 
adoption possible? It was possible simply 
because there is an universal tendency in 
the human mind to developments in the 
wrong direction, and especially in its spir- 
itual conceptions to become more and more 
gross and carnal. 

The result of all historical evidence may 
be given in the words of M. Renouf: “ It 
is incontestably true that the sublimer por- 
tions of the Egyptian religion are not the 
comparatively late result of a process 
of development or elimination from the 
grosser. The sublimer portions are de- 
monstrably ancient; and the last stage of 
the Egyptian religion, that known to the 
Greek and Latin writers, was by far the 
grossest and most corrupt.” 


Teachers and Bible Students 


Can secute good pay and steady employment taking 
orders for the new illustrated edition of 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things,with Key,in- 
cluding Blac kboard 
Designs, Bible Stud- 
ies, C ous ert Exercis- 
es, and Pray er-meet- 
{ng Outlines. Intro- 
duction by J, 


pp. $1.75. by mail. 
, : mine nsely popular. 
A single agent has actually sold over 7,500 copies. “ It 
is a very ingenious volume, calculated to excite inter- 
est in studying God’s word.”’—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
D.D. “A pleasant guide to an acquaintance with the 
Bible.” ew. 7. De Witt Talmage, DD. Agents wanted, 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, New York. 








TheLargest. Land Finest Roval Oo 
tavo Large Ty pe Edition, with @ 
Complete History of its Re- 
vision.and of all tormer Versions. 
Steel and Wood aid eS — dd 

on St aid. —_ 

by Dore and other . ids. AN co., 

celebra artists. | Pp 

t Sells and 
Pays Better than any 


other edition. Send for 
utit at once. 

Ret Delay. 
Territory Now, 


BIBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest fllustrated edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament. Millions of people are waiting 
for it. Do not be deceived by the Cheap John pub- 
lishers of inferior editions. See that the copy you buy 
contains 150 fine engravings on steel and wood. 
Agents are naling money selling this edition, Send 
for circulars. Ad 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
And WOMEN 

Wanted to Sell 

OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
@ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of God 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Kesearch and Kvery De- 
partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended hy the Press 
and Leading Clergy of all Denominations. A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine Iilustrations, 
Paper avd Rinding, Sel/s Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 
860 to $100 per wonth, Send for Description and Terms to 


J.C. MceCURDY & CO., Philed’a, Pa. 


AGENTS 
JOHN B. ES! AGENTS t AGENTS 3 


SUNLIGHT Ano ‘SHADOW 


} dy best chance —e offe Scenes are om 
t and shady po ty of, _ Wie, and 


aly ohn B. Gou 





can portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and é interest, it is 
without a peer. It is the ‘booming book fe y 
-_ all ers 10 tol. 80th y Eye eat 1000 4 


men ona’ women. a is the time. Exclus: 


= D. WORTHING EON « 1% 00, Pubs, Hartford ream 


RICHT CEMS, - 

By the anthor of “SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before its gr from 

the Press, one purty ordering 1 le 
It contains 160 pages of sparkling ‘“‘Gems” fi 

Sabbath Schools, Prayer ant Gospe i heetinen 7 
8 the “Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, S6c: Per 35c: Per dozen, $3. 60. 


“SONG ~ | “SILVERY 
TREASURY” | ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pee of | The latest and best Sing 
Choice Music for Sab~-|ing book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Scheols, 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We willsend aspecimen copy of EA of these 
books on receipt of 5O cents. . Ox 


Address. all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORK, FA. 














é| The ‘Age- -temptation of Ameti- 
ean Christians, 


And Christ's own Mode of Gaining the 
Victory and the Kingdom. 


A BOOK FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Original, suggestive, timely, and in its total effect 
decidedly good.—Hx-Pres. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Wil- 
liams College. 

A work. of more than usual ability, eloquence, and 
power, There is in it real genius.— Pres. J. H. Seelye, 
Amherst College. 

Stimulating to the intellect, edifying to the heart 
and cannotfail te do. gvod.— —Pres. W. W. Patton, D:D.» 
Howard Uniwers? 

Cannot be read by any believer withows promoting’ 
his spirituality.—Bishop Chas, Edw. Cheney, D. D+ 
Chicago. 





A book of great pow er, and shoroustly adapted to 
our age.— Rev. J. Vineent, D.D., ork. 

Freshly thought out fromthe Saw Mullennet Spar. 
and not a report of other men’ s thinking.— Rev. J. 
Wight, D.D., the Ambrose” af the N. Y. Ruangelist. 

Should be read by every Christian in our American 
churehes.— Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., Chicago. 

Rich, suggestive, devout, timely, and salutary.— 
Rev. Truman Post, D.D., St. Dodis: 

Would it were in everybody's hands and heart.— 
Rev. D. W. Poor, D.D., Philadeiphia. 





It will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
its price, $1.25, by the publishers 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO,, 900 Broadway Y. 
or The American Sunday School Union, 1122 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, or F. G. Ensign, 73 Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 


A NEW 


Sunday-school Certificate 


Fer scholars entering the school. There has been a 
demand for a certificate that was pretty and Fagen 
We have been to considerable expense in getting u 
design and engraving same on stone. It is printe in 
two colors, black and tint, on white bristol board, size 
11x9, making av cy pretty, effect... The design consists 
of a scene of Christ Blessing Little Children,” anda 
pieture of * Samuel at Prayer,” the whole surrounded 
with appropriate texts, etc., etc. To reach a large ctr- 
culation we have placed the price at the rate of $5.00 
per hundred in any quantity. Sample mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 


NEW WALL ROLL FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 
Consolation in Christ. 


Compiled by J. Stanford Holme, D.D. Containing 
Scripture Selections and Poetry for each day in the 
month. Printed in large type, with initial letters and 
border in red, altogether mating the most attractive 
roll in the market. Size of page, 14x20. 32 
mounted on a roiler, all ready to hang up on the wall 
Price, $1. 

Present Lessons from Distant Days. 

By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 1 -vol., 18mo, 172 pp. Cloth, 
flex., 60. cents. 

Second Thousand. 

Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. 

By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol., 18mo. 192 pp. Cloth, 
flex., 60 cents, 

Sunday-school books and supplies of all kinds. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 


WEW JOY BELLS 


For Sunday Schools for 1881 
By W. A. OCDEN. 
‘also contains the choicest compositions from 
39 other Popular Authors, The fine selection of Thn- 
fant Class Songs, Temperance, and Anni 
versary pieces, besides 41 Standard Hymns for 
Social Meetings, make it the most attractive and 
practical 8. 8. Song Book published. 160 pp. (usual 
size) handsomely printed and firm!y bound. $3.60 
per dozen, boards, A sample «copy, by mail, 25 
cts.; postage stamps Will do. Specimen pages free. 
Address W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 


188] 
GEM °r GEMS 


By ASA HULL. 
A NEW 8S. 8S. MUSIC BOOK, 


Were it possible to collect the cream of all Sunday 
School music wot toun tom this buok into another volume, 
itweuld mt equal m be IL ancy or usefulness the GEM 
OF GEMS.’’ \t is precisely what its name indi- 
ates—a collecuon of ** Gems.’? Tt has 192 PP+>» 32 
nore than usual, at the old standard price. 

overs, 35 cents cach, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred ; 
paper covers, $3 per dozen; $25 per hundred. 

By mait, postage prepaid. 35 cents each, 
Ra »0 Tere fozen » paper rovers, $3. 5° per dozen. 

One Specimen Copy, paper cover, by mail, 

iSt Ht ILL, 








Now READY. 


scents, Addrevs 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE 


n 
WANTED os 
oa <> MME 
ti 
» entire Bible, in one volume, ever pu nitee besten can 


ments by 200 ablestscholars. Adapte 


cm a yontaine Life of St, Sohn, tab tables A wedates time of 
phet and king; authorship a 

ees te at ible, a the earth _reopeapens from ——- 
ables and miracles of O!4 and New Teataments; ‘ce twenty- 

four Sermons of Christ in their ppdcri the eighteen miracles 
of the Apostles. 1020 pages. 475 illustrations, apes. $3.15. 
Extra terms. Selling fast. Agents making 20 . 
emonth. Bre dle; Garretson & Co. 06 N. 4th St., Phils 


Men to sell my Object Teaching 
WANTED Bible. Salary after short trial if pre- 
erred. 


“ Have used this Bible with great delight — 
profit. By far the finest Bible in the world.’ 

W. FF. Crarts. “I have never before felt at liberty ~ 
endorse or recommend Bible illustrations without more 
or less criticism or dissent. But in this casesuchcriti- 
cism is 80 excee dingly slight ag to.be scarce worth at- 
tention.”—REv, . Cown - Pres, Elmira College. 

Give age, yb nee, and send th 
w. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass, 


GENTS WANTED ZY#8YWuEre to 


sell the best Family 
HKuitting Machine ever invented. Will knita 
pair of atonkines with heel and toe complete, in 20 
minutes, It will also knit a great Ngai & of fancy work 
for which there is always. & Pwo market. Send for 
circular and terms to T LK MBLY NITY ING 
M ACHINE CO.., 408 Washi St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS’ 








A E "ts ade Tre ae ir 
tad MS Dos ARTICLES. 








_ Attention. ved Wage 
eeestireees serie habes co: at "W. Straub's 


. Strauh’s 
Pepular 8S. S. singing boo 
oo 
Richest 
Sentiment! 


Fake cbesloako 


.00 PER HUNDRED. 
60 PER DOZEN. 


This places it far above all others in the QUAN- 


TITY and QUALITY of both WORDS and MUSIC! 
It is printed from large, clear type, on pages 


One-Fourth Larger 
Than those of other & 8. Sin mg 
It would be a GREAT MISTA 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LICHT! 


The addition alone is = the price of the book. 


Specimen tree. Don’t fail to send us 2% cents 
and receive return mail a sample copy of this 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO., Chicago, Il. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


AN EDITION OF 


Words Only of 
Good as Cold, 


In Board Covers, at $10 per 100 Copies. 


Books, 
to adopt ANY 


ANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAY NOW OBTAIN 
25 Books, Words and Music, at 30c. § 7.50 
175 Books, Words Only, atldc ........ 17.50 


200 Song Books for $25 00 


Smaller Quantities at Same Rates. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPLES. 
Bae” Hither Book sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Sl CHICAGO. Street, | 76 Fast he Street, 
yj y NEW YORK. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Boston, Mass. 
Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cimeinnati 
Music Mall; the powerful Centennial Organ ; the 
ores Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and of 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of th We povite attention to 
— mths 2 PA mts ni, 0, nd pipes . only) at 
pr varyi A and upwards. 

MUSIC OMA T Tc NISTS, and others, 
are invited te, Apply aa us direct, ty all info: jon 
conn our art. RIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specications furnished on application. 

SECON D-HAND ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers, 


ACREAT OFFER | 


iS MONTH! 


Immense Stock of Néw and Sevond Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS. 
New — $30, up. New PIANUS,8 150, 
up, cash. ARRANTEDG YEARS, Instru- 
ments sol all Monthly Payments. 
Also, to Age ply tent Appliec if Purchased. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., a 
ors and Dealers, 826 way, Ne w York. 
20 Beautifnl Stops. 6 Octaves 
Carved Walnut Cuse. Send for 
our lustrated Catalogue. It 
ives information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. a al& 
Smith, 6 W.lith 8t.,N. Y. 












HOLDS INK 






FOR 4 oS" 
WEEK'S 1 SE. @ 


a. s* 4 
4 a Se, 
ae le PS 
Be Ee Bwng 
~) Sa XY ates 
- - i 2 ANY 
& a aS a 
Fad s © GOOD INK 


MAY BE USED. 


BO VER’S ; MA A USCR. PT. 
WRITING PAE R, ( Patented.) 


Tee ey once a LACK EL mintstuiek 


Por Sale ty the Principal Stationer: 
a. L. LIPMAN, & 3. POURTH 8T., PHILADA. 
eis, Sermon, Papers, $e 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 








LIGHT! 











“It’s only a cold” has sent thousands to prema- 
ture graves. A cold stopsup the avenues of the system, 
and disease must result. Neglected, most violent 
remedies must be used to remove the obstraetion, 
Taken timely, a few doses of 


TARRANT’S. SELTZER APERIENT 


will carry off naturally the cause of the suffering, and 
save days, months, or even years of suffering: 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Scrap Book Pictures 
OF RECKITT’S BLUE, 


This famous Hnglish Quaker Blue neither strea*s, 
stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 
housekeeper. It gives a handsomer appearance to 
curtains, laces, linen, shirts, collars, and euffs, than 
any other Blue, and will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. Ask your grocer for it, and for a set (4 designs) 


of ottr 
SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


It he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 
we willsend you a set by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cafds for six cents. If you will 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. Made only at Vevey 
Switzerland, contains only. milk, wheaten bred erusd 
and sugar, and requires only water to prepare 
use. In five minutes, day or night. any mo 
find the nursing of their children @ heavy strain 1 
their physical health, AJl such would find great relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little ones, if they 
would, feed this food to.théir babies.a few times each 
day. Recommended by the best By sicians all over 
the world. Ask your family physician about it, and 
send for a pamphlet giving ful particulars. 
THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 

18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 
Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Blue 
“- ment on nek 


CHOLS. SHEPARD & C 


Battie Creek, Michigan, & 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


IBRATO 


THRESHE 
racticn and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 
Factory } Established 






in Compinee Tac Tes cpl at 
7st eer 









— xt 


ee Ss or horse roy ne 
aa styles of ** "Mounted 
Feet of erected L Lum 
9 (from three to siz years atr. 
ronatantly on han 
mparable wood-work of o 


TRACTION ENGINES 


Strongest, most durable, and ¢ 


made, 8, 10,13 Horse Power. 





tnvatiats this matehten noth reals _ + 
ress 
* a NICHOLS, € SHEPARD & CO, ~ 
Battie Creek, Michigan. 








marki ony, fabric with @ omemon pen. © prepara- 
ton. Established 50 years. Rot randvery p Lt ~ 
decorative work on liner. ie. << 


tion. Rec’d Centennial Medal 
| Druggists, Statio 


mbina- 
ploma. Sold Ad all 
ners, News Deals & Fancy Goods 


Se incr BOW APs 


CBee 


LEES &COQ: 





“The Williams Evaporator.” 


For the preservation of all kinds 0 ius ond vege- 
tables. nufactured by 8, E. & J. M. 
Send for circulars. Muncy, Ly Jn, ay, Pa. 








ume 


A NC A ER NER 
a Saree oe 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[June 18, 1881. 








Important to Sunday-school Teachers. 


The new Scholars’ Quarterly contains a Map of the Desert of the Veta which is worth having. A carefully drawn bird’s-eye view map of this region, engraved at large expense 


especially for this Quarterly, was thrown aside on the return of Mr. Trambull, 
prepared under his imm inte supervision, embodying the. results of the latest 


Editor of The Sunday School Times, from his journey through that region, in order to have a new map 
scholarship, and conformed to his own observations on the ground in question. This is a double- map, 


printed in colors. It notes the route of the children of Israel so far aa.that isknown. It also gives a corner map of the mountains of Sinai on an enlarged scale. It isa map which every 


teacher and scholar will find ape in the study of the next half-year’s lessons. 


The Scholars’ pay rterl pe ge at the office of The Sunday School Times. It is wonderfully cheap for what it furnishes. The number for the third quarter of 1881 (July, August, 
ya 


and September) wil 


ut June 15. Besides the valaable map already named, this number contains pictures of the Pharaoh of the Oppression and the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 


recently photographed from original sculptures in the Boulak Museum at Cairo, Egypt. In addition to these attractions, the Quarterly will have the large variety of lesson matter that has 


heretolore 


e itso popular. Price, 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six 


months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for 
ten scholars, one year, $2.! 50 ; _three months, 63 cents. Se ind seven cents for a specimen. Address, JOHN D. WA ATTLES, Publisher, 725 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 






















== 
Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- Maria} 
cifying the kind of goods wanted, we St. 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


Dress Goons, SILks, Etc. 


showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters. If, upon 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send us a postal card containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 
stand what is wanted. 

Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 
Carpets, etc. Address, 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


18th ons Rese Sree earesenans Degas, emngte Go Redhat Tat City 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 
all Square 


Me eee 
“THE MODEL JOURNAL,” 
The National Sunday School Teacher. 


Still increasing—still improving. Now is your time to subscribe for this masterly Lesson 
Help. Specimen copy free, Try it for three months, at 20 cents. 


_ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago, TM. 























Charlotte w.o> Female institute, 


Con ive unequaled testimonials as to the thoroughness and high stand- 
ard a inet ton. Serr yn Families en their winters in the South are invited to 
stop at Charlotte, whic! is on > the ep ar travel to the va resorts of the South, long enough to visit this 








Address the Principal, REV. WM. R. ATKINSON. 


SABBATH SONGS & SPIRITUAL HYMNS pants 


jabba: as fervor. The tings. The best collection of Hymns yet pe ape The Sonas are 


= and see if it is not worthy of their patronage. Corr 





sicis 1 Ooawarcla orger, of mgrit, Gas o maenlly we well Ladapted 


a leet copies, 35 Cen HELLER, 13:60 per er, ata staal 
“THOMSON'S SPECIALTIES. 


There are no Corsets so Celebrated, 
throughout the United States and 
the Continent of Europe, as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, 
are a perfect fit, and wear twice as 
long as ordinary Corsets, and are 
consequently cheaper than others. 















If you cannot find these most aesirable | Core 
sets where you are 





The Bible in Chains. / 


A few centuries ago the few Bibles in existence were commonly chained in the churches, 
and accessible only to a few. Those who. attempted to free them, translate them, and give 
them to the people, had the stake and the scaffold for their reward. The Revised Version of 
the New Testament was completed, printed, and bound months ago in England, but that the 
English publishers might be able to monopolize its sale, and make a few hundred thousand 
dollars the more, it was withheld from the public. The Copyright Law ‘n England is such 
that at least two newspapers, which, by some method, pe hw copies of portions of it, and 
published extracts, with comments, were compelled to desist from repetition of the “crime,” 
and to publicly apologize for their “wrong.” We are in favor of an equitable international 
copyright law that will give authors due reward for their labor, but Americans will not care 
to see such an English law transferred to this countr, 

On the morning of May 20, the British santepedians unbound the chains. At 6.30 of the 
same day our beautiful edition was all in type, and of the various editions of the entire 
Testament and the Gospels published separately, we shall endeavor to manufacture as many 
as 50,000 copies a day till the demand for them is met. We have taken pains to make the 
work typographically one of the most perfect ever published in this country. The type is 
large and beautiful, nearly double the size of that of the monopolists’ cheap edition, at 
prices low beyond comparison with theirs. 
THE REVISED NEW 


TESTAMENT. 


We publish this in large beautiful t , in various 
styles as follows, at the prices affixed: _ 


New Testament, New Version: 





This wonderful book for students and Bible readers! 
It is the masterpiece of our times. Any Bible oe 
will find it invaluable.— Religious Telescope, Dayton, O. 
No other English Concordance is half as valuable as 
this one. It is as far in advance of them as Webster's 
Unabridged is of Johnson’s of fifty years ago.— Church 
dvocate, Harrisburg, Penna. 

oo aresome books we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend as the best of their R-.- This is one of them. 

he American Book Exchange has not done a better 














T 
Chece thing than to furnish this reprint at such easy 
Half —Central Baptist, St. Louis. 
Full y et ds } undoubtedly @ most valuable contribution = 
. rature, and Ww nm way in 
— of Matihew paper the libraries of all who are interested im the study of 
* Luke, the Bible. The price at which it is ahaa excites our 
“ Joh: wonder.— The Churchman, New Y' 
The Four Gospels, 


Geikie’s Celebrated 


Life of Ghrist. 


The Lite and Words of Christ, by Cunningham 
Geikfe. Acme Edition, extra cloth, 50 cents; tage, 
9cents. Aldus Edition, fine heavy pa e@ mar- 


h, flush......... ere 
paper, 
YOUNG'S GREAT gins, extra ~~ with’ elegant designs in black and 
13 cents Aldus Edition, half 


Bible Concordance. | Sai. iF #3 since cont 
bd Protoundly interesting--marvelously cheap.—Albany 
New American Tight index edition. 1 vol. or - 
quarto. Po ation cloth, $2.25; tage, 37, The best of ‘all the lives of Ss @ marvel of 
cents. Half Russia, sprinkled edges, #225; pos cheapness.—Portland Christian 
37 cents. ition, half Turkey, mar A 
eigen, #50 posta postage, oo 
Our new edition of th nificent work may fairly 
be called the “ Webster's nabri of Religious Tt is a work of profound learning.—Archbishop ot 
Literature.” By its ta ald the 3 ~~ English reader | York. 
y somes» 


ae L in the Hebrew aoe _enee SpGepensehin fa: to students of gospel history. 


TnaccessiD - A work of gigantic industry, of the highest 1 
} In > ean ion es og ke TS rank, and breathing the spirit of true faith in Chris 
Bible, articularly esting | —Dr Delitzsch, the Commentator. 


and help i giving w AR other work supplies, clew a oe It seems to me among books a pearl of 





50c. 
BS BGDP-cdrncccnosvcccecccecnes! $1.00 
Full Turkey Morocco, gilt edges... 1, 
The Four pes,» paper, empenae 





great and noble work, _t nie nformation, 
tand \ Sonete in style, ¢ pb devout S feel. 
fee. — London Literary 





to the tions which have led scho and a man might well sell a thousand o o- be 

wacla in the centuries past, enabling the in wutothe eee Cae Oe eee 

world in centuries . enabling the in en 

reader in large measure to decide for himself what is PPR gt ok sae bony 1 ave al patna away—is by far 
e meaning that will best satisfy hisown understand- purg 

ing and de: of his own conscience. Speci- The most interesting book we have ever read on the 

men ——. free on request. bject.—Churchman, New York. 





Concordance is child’s play compared with 
tale is eign whdetion. bev. bt Boargaon. Standard Religious Books. 
t improvement on 7 Say Dibackseds. We also publish cheap editions of the following 


Pilidicipnie works, every one of which is indispensable to a library 
The most elaborate of all works of its kind.—7ne | °f Feligious books. 

Methodist, New York. Smith’s Bible Detioners. —_, 50 cents; half Russia, 
4 monument of immense, intelligent, useful labor. at... : ieee an > wees nen ittue- 
—The Oheorver, Now York. trated: cloth, $2; half Russia, gilt top, $3; por 


PR aT home that has a Bible in it ought also to have 
ew Y pe ty po ae seamen litte: wesens of Fiavins Josephus, 1 vol., quarto, cloth, d --<4 
postage, 38 cents. 


half Russia, sprinkled edges, #2; 
“This volume, the result of an immense amount of 
a ‘ Legends of Patriarchs and Prophets. By 8. Baring- 
labor, is a decided 6 Maprovemant on them all.—Chris- Gould. Mutre cloth, 60cente; postage, cen ng 


Is by far the aos complete and convenient work of | Rollin’ bp Aneiont History, 2 vols. in 1, Aye = 
its kind that has heretofore been published.—Lutheran a ay een edges, $2.25; 
Observer, Philadel p' cents, 


This work ayer ae for the learned. but is adapted Mplawle rota Works, cloth, 40 cents; postage, 7 
to the use of all whe can read the English Bible.— nts. Half Russia, gilt top, 80 cents; postage, 10 “10 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, } ke conte. 

It is the best Co: cordance extant, It is one of the 
marvels of the American Book Exchange.— Northern Terms to Clubs. 
Christian Advocate, 8: 


y SNe Be Where there is no ifowin agent for our publica- 
It is a long way ahead of any work of the kind we | tions, we allow the — wing terms to clubs. On 3 
have ever seen. It is the cheapest book we ever saw, copies of any one boo r cent. discount; on 5 
except the Bible.—Christian Advocate, Charleston, | copies. 10 per cent. ; on 10 al es, 15 per cent.; or on $50 
s. C. net selected from the list, 15 per cent. discount. 
Descriptive ames and illustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be 
sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, : 


Joun B. oo SS ae 764 BROADWAY, New York. 


Ge ral Boston, H. L. Has <3 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary ‘& Co.; Cincinnati, 
ne. : Robert ‘Clarke & Co.; Indi apapolis, Bowen, Stewart, & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, 
Clarke & Co.; Ch nts: & Chadwick, 120 a ¥ rn Street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Cur iss, & 
Welch; St. Louis, Logan D. Dameron ; Atlanta, Ga., J. J. & 8. P. Richards: Baltimore, W.E.C. Ho arrison 
Richmond, Pande & English; Pittsburgh, James Sansa: Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton, Lyon, & Co.: 
Minneapolis, 8. M. Wil —e 








AGENTS WANTED for “The Ladies of the White House.o | 
in the Homes of the Presidents,’’ the most interesting book of W ASH- 

INGTON LIFE ra a A History of every Administration from 

eecweee 


oe 
Wasnineron to the present time. inclu teas much BN and Private 
history never Ratets published. Address BRADLEY & CC if p ouse 
No. 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa et 4 














per . 
we will send ony atyle you order, by mail, 
age prepaid, at the following prices : — 
—H mb’, $1.00, G. heayy English 
Coutil. B10 ¢ F Fe very emb'd. 
25; Unbreaka ws 91,25 S. a. Nursin 
) ame 28 tent A pasa it, sattcen, =. oe: 
‘outil, @1,50 ; 
$2.90; and large 


= ‘THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO. 


NEW YORK. 








cy New Edition Just Published, including a Sketch and Portrait of MRS, G/ ARPT. we, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


The Cut at the left represents but one of several 
articles combined in one for home use, comfort and 
convenience. Parlor, Library. Reclining or Inva- 
lid’s Chair, Child's Crib, Lounge and Bed. Fifty 
changes 0 ition, Simply constructed. It is 
neat, light, durable, elegant, and comfortable, As 
a gift, nothing coulda be more appropriate. 


Send for Catalogue, 
STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR CO,, 














(ir on orden, state in what. ‘ou saw this adver- 
‘ y i paper y 


SSRN INA sas winen coy ree ontenverierts, sete yore, however, 






No. 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ot 
tsi a party uot in good standing be madvertnntly newts, 
























